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History of Sports 


Game at first banned 
in England... later 
developed into Rugby 


The game was banned in England 
through the reign of Henry VII 
Henry II decreed that boys should 
master archery for military pur- 
poses, although they much pre- 
ferred football. By 1603, however, England was using gun 
powder for war purposes instead of the bow and arrow. 
James I therefore permitted football (under revised rules ) 
and the game of Rugby became very popular. All scoring 
was done by kicking, until one day a young player named 
Ellis— angered by his inability to kick the bounding ball 
scooped it up and raced across the goal line. This score was 
not allowed. But, despite many protests, carrying the ball 
was eventually legalized and the new game of Rugby Foor- 
ball was born. This was the beginning of modern football. 


Football originally played by 
ancient Greeks and Romans, 
called “Harpaston” 


\ 
‘\ Football was first played by the ancient 
Greeks. To start play, a member of one team 
threw the ball (probably a leather-covered 
animal bladder ) as far as possible into enemy 
QO territory. Scoring was done by kicking the 
ball across the goal line. Carrying the ball was illegal. The 
number of players on a team and the size of the playing 
field varied. 

Gradually the game spread to Rome and other countries, 
and the rules changed. Players wore helmets, knee braces 
and elbow pads of steel. The object was not to win on points 
but to put opposing players “out of action.” There were no 
officials— players settled arguments in their own way. The 
game finally became so rough—and so many army men 
were injured —that Caesar banned it. 


American Football as 


First intercollegiate game 12 ie nieeied Gail 
in America ~~ ee ay 
Other colleges soon took up the 
game which rapidly gained favor. 
Gradually the rules were changed. ~ 
The number of players on a team 
was reduced to 11. Running with 


the ball became legal. Scoring also 


The first regular game in the 
U. S. was played by Rutgers 
and Princeton in 1869. Specta- 
tors were few but enthusiasm 
ran high. At game time both 
teams appeared on the field, 


took off their coats and vests, and were all set. Rutgers play- 
ers wore red caps. There were 25 men on each team. Goal 
posts were 25 feet apart, with no cross-bar. Goals were 
scored by kicking or batting the ball through the posts. Run- 
ning with the ball was illegal. Six goals constituted a game. 
In this first game play was rough. The lead see-sawed until 


was changed—a touchdown counting 6, goal after rouch- 
down 1, and a field goal 3. 

In 1905, when the game was on the way out, due to many 
injuries, drastic changes saved it. Forward passing was 
legalized. Mass formations were eliminated. Hurdiing was 
banned. Playing time was reduced from 70 to 60 minutes. 


Thus American football has become the fast, wide open, 


Rutgers finally scored the winning goal. ; te 
interesting game it is today. 


Copyright 1940, by Bike Web Manufacturing Co. (FREE REPRINTS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST) 


INSIST ON BIKE 


Pemilla $7 


Less allergic — the — nearly non-irritating I 
tape Bike has ever made. 2 


Adhesive tape has played an 
important part 


N AMERICAN football the development of new and better 
equipment has played an important part in reducing injuries. 
And as every coach and trainer knows a good job of protective 
taping is of vital importance in keeping players on the field. 
Bike Formula 87 brings to coaches na trainers a greatly 
improved adhesive tape—the finest adhesive tape that Bike has 
ever made. 





Long life—exceptional resistance to heat. 
and deterioration. 


age 
Reduced creep—a minimum creep with maxi- 
mum tackiness. 


White mass—ingredients used are as free as 
possible from impurities. 








The Basketball with 
“rifle-shot” control! 


@ See those Channel Seams moulded into this spaLpiNG Basket- 
ball! They act like the rifling in a gun barrel. Create just enough 
air friction, hold the ball to its course. And Channel Seams 
give a perfect gripping surface. 

SPALDING Top-Flite Official ball is “Last Bilt” — absolute bal- 
ance and roundness, accurate on rebounds, tested for 3 times the 
playing life of a conventional type ball. 

Like championship teams in many leagues, your squad will 
handle this ball with greater ease and accuracy. At your SPALDING 
dealer in tan or white tough pebble grain leather. 

Other spaLpiNc basketballs, priced for lower budgets. Long- 


wearing, pebble grain leathers. Official in size and weight. 








DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
for SEPTEMBER, 1940 1154772 








Types of Oblong and Round Cleats 
for All Kinds of Fields and Conditions 


SPOT-BILT offers three distinct types of oblong detachable cleats 
—take care of every player on the team under every field condition, 
game or practice. The results are—sure footing and freedom from 
foot fatigue. * * * Five types of round cleats (rubber or bake- 
lite}—all with the improved Hex base which greatly simplifies re- 
placing worn cleats. 


@ 8 BT 


No. POR . GOR No. MOB td bey ems 9 

PRACTICE we deen MUD esigned to take care 

OBLONG CLEAT OBLONG CLEAT OBLONG GLEAT of al stylet ot cate 

RUBBER RUBBER For soft turf or With hex bases, and all 

Height 13/16” For hard, fast fields muddy fields _—styles of oblong prac- 

Top "x!" Height 11/16” Height 7%” tice and game cleats. 
Top /4"x%" Top Yq"x%" 





Spot-Bilt Oblong Cleats Ca 
Be Used in Any Position 


In addition to features of practicality and 
safety, SPOT-BILT oblong cleats can by 
used in any position—also in combinatic 
with round cleats. Youcan do the “master 
minding" and figure out the best arrang 
ment for your boys, or let each playe 
work out the arrangement that best sui 
his needs. Three popular arrangemen 
are shown below. 












WATCH THE RESULTS IN GAMES! 


SEE THE PROOF OF SUPERIORITY OF SPOT-BILT 
FOOTBALL SHOES WITH THE MODERN OBLONG CLEATS 


"a I Notice the sure footing and petter traction 
‘ of players using SPOT-BILT Compresso-Lock 
10 oblong cleats. 


2 Notice the stability and better balance of 
y and kickers using SPOT-BILT oblong cleats. 


Notice the perfectly executed pivots and im- 
3 proved passing of players using SPOT-BILT 
oblong cleats. 


No. PR No. GR 
PRACTICE GAME 
ROUND CLEAT ROUND CLEAT 
RUBBER RUBBER 
Height 13/16” For hard, fast fields 
Top '/” Height 13/16” 
Top ¥%" 


Notice that SPOT-BILT oblong cleats do not 
a change position or come off in action. 


Notice how much better SPOT-BILT oblong 
5 mud cleats shed the turf and "hold" on wet, 
soggy fields. 


And finally—let the boys themselves tell you 
6 how much easier SPOT-BILT oblong cleats 
are on their feet. 


No, MR No. PB No. GB 
MUD PRACTICE GAME 
ROUND CLEAT ROUND CLEAT ROUND CLEAT 
RUBBER BAKELITE BAKELITE 
For muddy fields Height 13/16” For hard, fast fields 
Height 1-1/16” Top '/2” Height 13/16” 
Top ¥%” Top ¥%” 
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Before You tloodlight this Fall 
INVESTIGATE THIS LATEST 
DEVELOPMENT IN FOOTBALL LIGHTING 


Send Today for the New Benjamin 
Football Lighting Manual! Includes 
Complete Details On Benjamin’s 


NEW yyaiorp ALZO-LITE 


Medium Spread and Long Range 


These new Benjamin Waterproof Alzo-Lites 
which eliminate the possibility of rain, fog, 
mist, moisture, dust or dirt from penetrating 
the interior of the floodlight, again demonstrate 
the leadership of Benjamin, the pioneer in 
football field floodlighting. 

By preventing moisture, etc. from entering 
the interior of the floodlight, bulb breakage 
due to condensation is eliminated—fogged re- 
flectors due to atmospheric action and dirt is 
prevented—thus maintenance and cleaning 
costs are reduced and floodlight failure at 
games is minimized. 

Complete details of the new Alzo-Lite, as 
well as the many other Benjamin Football Field 
Floodlighting units, are contained in the new 
Benjamin Football Lighting Manual. This 
Manual shows you the importance of Benjamin 
lighting principles in obtaining glareless, 
shadowless illumination of all sides of both 
players and ball—lighting that enables both 
players and spectators to follow plays easily. 

The Manual also provides you with complete 
data and information on many outstanding lay- 
out plans developed by Benjamin lighting engi- 
neers ...installation information... principles 
of illumination design ... answers to many im- 
portant questions you may have on football 
field floodlighting. Your copy will be gladly 
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sent to you by mailing the coupon or written 
request. The services of your local Benjamin 
Distributor and the Benjamin Engineering De- 
partment in planning your lighting layout are 
also available without cost or obligation. 


Address Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Important ALZO-LITE Features— Reflector of Alzak Aluminum has polished section behind lamp, etched 
section at sides for both long range and lateral light distribution. Entire Unit Waterproof— imper- 
vious to leakage and seepage. Hinged Cover provides for easy, rapid servicing. Removable Hood 
Construction makes it possible to clean or service reflector on the ground. Available in Medium Spread 
type for fields where poles are 30 to 50 feet back and Long Range type for use where poles are behind 
stands from 55 to 150 ft. from the side lines . . . 750-1500 watts. 


There Is a Benjamin Unit to Meet Every Lighting and Budget Requirement 






C, Des Plaines, Ill., or use the coupon below. 


FREE MANUAL 
COUPON 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. co. ff 
Dept.C DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


Please send, without cost or obligation, your new 
Manual which contains complete information on your 
new Alzo-Lites as well as other Floodlighting units, 
together with important lighting data. 





BENJAMIN “PLAY-AREA” FLOODLIGHT. BENJAMIN ELLIPTO-LITE, a low- 
A wide angle diffusing floodlight priced wide angle open-type 
especially designed for illumi- floodlight. Combines porce- 
nating sports and recreational lain enameled reflecting surface 
areas. Porcelain enameled steel for lighting a 
reflector combined with inner large area with 
reflector of oxidized aluminum inner auxiliary 
provide adequate, uniform illu- reflector of 
mination to front and side of Alzak aluminum 
unit as well as high levels of which furnishes 
illumination at distant points. Unique hood construction high intensity 
permits reflector removal for easy cleaning on the ground. spotlight beam. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
is building more 
PLAYER PARTICIPATION 
and PUBLIC INTEREST 


America is a sports-minded nation—where every 
man, woman and child has the privilege and right 
to play for fun and health. 


To foster these rights and aid in the expansion of 
these privileges the Athletic Goods Industry main- 
ai i erwey dat Le Te rig wi 

promote sports activities through elds 
of recreation and physical education for the benefit 
of the American public and the Athletic Goods 
Industry. It is the purpose of the Athletic Institute 
to serve its various channels of activity 
to increase interest in sports and to help more of our 
people to . Weare to be a member of the 
Athletic We invite you to take advantage 
of the Institute service and urge you to cooperate 
with those whose cooperation with the Athletic 

i makes these services possible. 


Institute 
S f licipali a 
HEALTHIER BODIES STRONGER MINDS — BETTER CITIZENS 


> 











The Athletic Institute offers you the follow- 
ing services absolutely without cost except 
for mailing and handling charge of printed 
material. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, Inc 


State St 


FIELD SERVICE WORK 

The Athletic Institute assists in 
the organizing and administration 
of teams and leagues, and con- 
ducts baseball and tennis schools. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
series of bulletins on the various 
subjects of organization, admin- 
istration, financing, officiating, 
coaching and supervision of 
Sports, etc. 


MAIL CONSULTATION 
The Athletic Institute through its 
experts offers assistance through 
correspondence on recreational 
athletics or mass teaching in the 
fields of physical education. 


PUBLIC SPEECH SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
variety of carefully written public 
talks on subdjects devoted to the 
promotion of sports participation 
and development of civic interest. 


COOPERATION 

The Athletic Institute invites cor- 
respondence on your problems 
and weicomes suggestions that will 
help in the unselfish promotion of 
Sports. 


Chicago 
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OFFICIAL 
FOOTBALL 
TIMER 


THE SANGAMO 


“ BIGTIME" 
CLOCK 
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SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 323022 
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DEPENDABLE FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 








O’Shea shoulder pads are light 
in weight made with spring steel 
reinforcements, air cushioned 
leather neck band, rubber foam, 
genuine leather or fibre and are 
priced as low as $4.95. 





O’Shea football pants fit well, 
look well and wear well, and are 
made of the finest Skinner’s 
satin, whipcord, army duck, 
balloon cloth, or knitted worsted 
and two way stretch elastic yarn. 
Priced to fit any budget, these 
pants are the finest made. 
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CUSTOM ‘BUILT 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
SAFETY 
AND 
COMFORT 


O’Shea has pioneered cus- 
tom built athletic equip- 
ment since 1912 and has 
led the way in making ath- 
letic wear. This leadership 
is founded on the faith of 
coaches the country over— 
coaches who have learned 
that it pays to buy O’Shea 
equipment, because only in 
real quality is there real 
economy. 


When you give your play- 
ers O’Shea equipment, you 
_ them maximum com- 
rt and protection at mini- 
mum cost. You give them 
equipment which is the last 
word in improved design- 
ing. And, above all, you 
give them equipment which 
is not only pliable, comfort- 
able, and strong when you 
buy it, but which stays that 
way season after season. 


Start this season with an 
O’Shea-equipped squad. 
You'll start it with an in- 
vestment you will never re- 
gret. Let us know what your 
requirements are. There is 
no obligation. 


We manufacture a complete 
line of warm-up garments, 
award sweaters, football 
stockings, etc. 


Send for new Catalog 








The supporter type jersey was 
originated and patented by 
O’Shea and all jerseys are made 
of the finest yarns obtainable. 
Fast in color, perfect in style and 
fit, O’Shea jerseys can be had in 
various grades and weights to 
suit all budgets. 





O’Shea blocking pads are mold- 
ed to fit the body with the utmost 
comfort and free use of rubber 

adding protects the vital points 
for additional comfort. Hip pads 
are priced as low as $4.85. 





O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 NORTH PULASKI ROAD 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








QUIPMENT FOR EVERY SPORT 
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Robinson Field, Kenton, Ohio, High School. Seating capacity 3500; lights installed 1938; voltage 92,000; cost of 
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installation $2900.00 


The Status of Night Football in 
Ohio High Schools 


By Claude W. Henkle 
Athletic Director, Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio 


study of the subject of night foot- 

ball in the state of Ohio, the writer 
made this topic his thesis study presented 
for the degree of Master of Arts at Ohio 
State University this past summer. 

Out of one hundred and nine schools 
in the state with lighted fields ninety-six 
co-operated in this study. Last year 458 
Ohio high schools played football and of 
this group 306 played at least one game 
under the lights. 

The first set of lights in the state was 
installed at Columbus North High School 
in 1928. Not until 1936 did the sport gain 
impetus, fifty-nine schools installing lights 
in the last four years. Forty-six schools 
have indicated their intentions of installing 
lights in the near future, while one hundred 
and thirty-five in which football is played 
are apparently not interested in the night 
game as yet. In our study we did not find 
a single case in which a school had re- 


] res a need for a thorough 


for SEPTEMBER, 1940 


turned to daylight football after having 
once installed lights. 

The study deals with the following 
phases of night football: construction 
data, uses of field for other activities, 
effect of the game upon spectators, re- 
ceipts, discipline problems, scheduling, 





GRADUATE of Kenton High 
School and Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Claude Henkle is Director of 
Physical Education and coach of bas- 
ketball and baseball at Kenton (Ohio) 
High School. This summer he com- 
oem his graduate work at Ohio State 
niversity, presenting for his thesis the 
study appearing in this issue on The 
Status of Night Football in Ohio High 
Schools. This contribution is a valu- 
able addition to similar studies in other 
states presented in preceding issues of 
this publication. 





playing conditions, and a general evalua- 
tion by all parties directly concerned. 


Construction Data 


In the installation of the lights the fol- 
lowing practices were found to have been 
most generally followed: 

1. The use of four to six wood poles 
on each side of the field, fifty to sixty 
feet high and at least 20 feet removed from 
the side lines. Many would prefer a steel 
pole. : 

2. Three to six open reflectors on each 
pole. 

3. The use of one plain 1500-watt bulb 
to a reflector. 

4. A wattage of at least 80,000 on the 
field. The majority of the schools are 
using from 70,000 to 125,000 watts with 
a range from 32,000 to 189,000. If the 
voltage is stepped up 10 per cent, an in- 
crease in light output may be obtained, 
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equivalent to the addition of a third more 
lighting units with no additional immediate 
cost and only a small increase in the cost 
of operation. The cost of lamps is a rela- 
tively minor factor since the rated life of 
lamps is 1,000 hours. 

5. The majority have the wiring above 
ground, crossing the field at the end. Un- 
derground wiring would be best. The fields 
are generally wired so that part of the 
lights may be turned on at once. 

6. In the main, the work of installation 
was performed by the municipal light com- 
pany, local electric firm, or by the manu- 
facturer of the reflector used. 

7. Costs for total installation ranged 
from $750 to $10,000. The majority of in- 
stallations cost from $1500 to $3,000 with 
the average being $3,416. The school ath- 
letic association paid the cost in most in- 
stances. 


Uses of the Field for Other Activities 


Various uses made of the field for other 
activities included: track meets, band 
concerts, physical education demonstra- 
tions, softball, music festivals, Boy Scout 
pageants, May Day festivals, commence- 
ments, school reviews, fraternal-order 
drills, church pageants, Halloween celebra- 
tions, community sings, baseball, outdoor 
movies, boxing exhibitions, class social 
functions, baccalaureate, winter skating, 
soccer, saddle shows, political meetings, re- 
ligious meetings, Easter egg hunts, sunrise 
church services, Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, mass student assemblies, and Christ- 
mas parties. 


Effect of the Game on Spectators 


Included in the survey were several 
questions put to the school men regarding 
the effects of the game upon the spectators. 
A majority of the principals were of the 
opinion that the spectators could see as 
well at night games, that there was no eye- 
strain on the patrons, and that the in- 
crease in spirit and enthusiasm among the 
fans was outstanding. Very few schools 
found an increase in the number of stu- 
dents hiking to night games away from 
home and the majority felt that there 
was no increase in the moral hazard among 
students at night. 


Increase in Gate Receipts 


Ninety-three out of the ninety-six 
schools reporting, stated that they have 
had an increase in attendance at night 
games, ranging from 50 to 800 per cent— 
with 50 to 100 per cent increase being the 
average. Three schools reported that they 
have not had an increase, but no school 
reported a decrease in attendance since 
playing under the lights. The increased 
attendance brought in more money and the 
majority of the schools stated that they 
spent this money chiefly on intramural 
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sports, minor sports, and in buying better 
and more athletic equipment for their var- 
sity teams. Other uses made of the in- 
creased revenue were: helping the band; 
buying athletic insurance; furnishing bet- 
ter transportation; providing for better 
medical care; employing better officials; 
improving the stadium and helping other 
school organizations. Many stated that 
they were now able to pay back bills and 
bring their athletic associations out of the 
red. 


The Problem of Handling Greater 


Crowds 


About half of the schools reported a 
greater problem in handling the crowds, 
but only in direct proportion to the in- 
creased numbers attending the games. The 
drinking problem did not seem to be a 
serious one and there did not appear to 
be any serious difficulty in handling 
younger children. There were more at- 
tempts by rowdies to break into the 
games, but efficient policing seemed to pre- 
vent this from becoming a serious prob- 
lem. To handle the crowds most of the 
schools used city police and deputized ci- 
vilians who were paid from the athletic as- 
sociations. Faculty members were seldom 
pressed into police duty. Many school men 
felt that there was an increase in the traf- 
fic hazard at night. Fighting and brawling 
at the games were practically extinct. 
Thievery seemed to be but a minor prob- 
lem in most schools at the games, and 
that in the parking lots and around the 
cars, not in the stands. 

A perspective of the whole picture of 
discipline left us with the impression, that 
while many problems might exist with the 
increase in attendance at night, yet, in gen- 


eral, they did not exist. Credit was given 
to the efficient methods employed by the 
school administration in handling the 
crowds. 


The Schedule 


The average number of home night 
games played per season was five or six. 
About half the schools finished their night 
schedule the last of October while the 
others continued on until the middle of 
November. A brown colored ball was used 
exclusively by half of the schools while the 
rest used various kinds of brown, white, 
and striped balls during the season. Sev- 
enty per cent of the schools practiced at 
night. About one-third stated that they 
practiced under the lights one night per 
week, another third only once or twice a 
season, while eight schools practiced two 
nights a week. 


Playing Conditions 


As to the effects of the game upon the 
players, we found that, in the opinions of 
the coaches, the injuries were not more 
numerous in night games, nor were the 
injuries more severe. For the most part, 
coaches felt that a longer warming-up pe- 
riod was unnecessary, and they agreed that 
the night air was not more difficult to 
breathe. A majority felt that there was an 
increase in the spirit and enthusiasm 
among the players at night. The coaches 
were also practically unanimous in their 
belief that colds were not increased as a 
result of playing at night, that the visitors 
were not handicapped by the lights, and 
that there was no eyestrain on the players. 
They felt also that there was not enough 
interference with the player’s meals, sleep, 
and studies to constitute any kind of a 
problem. 


Reasons for the Adoption of Night 
Football 


In listing the chief reasons as to why 
they adopted night football, 83 per cent 
of the school men stated that they wanted 
the larger crowds and the increased rev- 
enue that the crowds would bring. Two 
other reasons frequently listed were, “The 
business men demand it,” and “To avoid 
school interruptions.” Other reasons given 
were: “Opponents play their games at 
night—we felt obliged to follow suit in 
order to retain our athletic relationship.” 
“Night football avoids conflicts with Sat- 
urday afternoon games.” “We can secure 
better equipment through the increased 
gate receipts.” “We installed lights in 
order to keep up with the times.” “Night 
football makes it possible for those in 
charge to have Saturday free for personal 
interests.” “We installed lights in order 
to balance our budget.” “We desired to 
play football at night in order to put our 
school on the map.” 
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Most schools found that they lost less 
school time by playing at night and that 
there were no more absences from school 
due to colds, injuries, etc., received at night 
games than there were from day games. 

All groups immediately concerned ap- 
peared to be highly in favor of the night 
game. We found five principals opposed 


to it, teachers in five schools, parents in 
two communities, and pupils in one school. 
In all other groups of the ninety-six schols 
contacted the game was reported as being 
highly satisfactory. 

In the light of the answers received in 
this survey the writer has enumerated the 
various outstanding disadvantages and ad- 


Center Play 


By Stanley Williamson 


vantages of night football as follows: 
Disadvantages 

1. Possibility that it will tend to com- 
mercialize the sport further. 

2. Great tendency to impoverish the 
community since costs increase without an 
increase in income. 

(Continued on page 64) 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


LTHOUGH there are many indi- 
vidual ideas on coaching centers, I 
shall explain my own, hoping that 


there may be some points of value to the 
reader. 


The Grip of the Ball 


Taking the position’s fundamentals in 
order we should, of course, discuss the grip 
of the ball first (Illustration 1). This is 
one fundamental upon which most coaches 
agree. The grip is taken by the passing 
hand as a passer would grip the ball. By 
the passing hand I mean the hand that he 
is accustomed to using. If he is right- 
handed, the right hand is placed on the 
front part of the ball. If he is left-handed, 
the left hand is placed on the front. The 
other hand may be placed in positions suit- 
ing the passer; it may be on the rear of 
the ball, in the middle, or on the front of 
the ball. Some centers place the guiding 
hand nearly alongside the passing hand. I, 
personally, like both hands on the front 
of the ball, because I believe that the pass 
may not only be made more quickly, but 
with less arm motion. The wrist is def- 
initely used to greater advantage and this 
is what we all desire in a good center. 


Accuracy in Passing 


Accuracy of passing is definitely not de- 
stroyed with the guiding hand so far up 
on the ball. The right hand should do 
all the gripping, with the middle finger, or 
large finger, doing the heaviest work. The 
index finger should run parallel to or along 
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one of the seams as this finger is really 
the guide of the pass, although we speak 
of the guiding hand, which in the accom- 
panying picture is the left hand. The 
thumb of the passing hand may be placed 
at any angle from the one shown in the 
picture to a 90-degree angle to the index 
finger. This depends upon the individual. 
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The grip on short passes should not be 
too tight. If the center can throw ac- 
curately with a loose grip, I believe he has 
an advantage. On a muddy day, or with 
a wet ball, the center should be instructed 
to hold the ball loosely, with the passing 
hand a little more under the ball. 


The Center's Stance 


The stance of the center depends a great 
deal upon the coach. I believe that many 
of the rules of the center’s stance, such as, 
if right-handed, right leg up, if left-handed, 
left leg up, etc. do not have to be followed. 
A coach should take into consideration 
what he is going to demand of his center 
the majority of the time and try to adjust 
his center’s stance accordingly. Many 
coaches who use balanced lines, have their 
centers assume a parallel set, feeling that 
the individual can function to the right as 
well as to the left on his blocking or in 
checking the holes created by the guards 
pulling out on either side of him. Other 
coaches who use a four-two line like their 
centers with the leg toward the strong side 
up rather than back or parallel. 

The important thing in stance is that 
the center adjust himself in the most com- 
fortable position he can take, where he 
has balance before and after passing the 
ball, where he has very little if any weight 
on the ball, with the ball almost directly 
under his head, and where he can best ful- 
fill the assignments given him. 

The position that I like (Illustrations 
2 and 3) includes the items mentioned 
above, plus the weight on the balls of the 








Illustration 3 


feet, both heels slightly off the ground, 
with both knees definitely pointing out so 
that they will not interfere with the pass 
that has to be thrown as the wrists snap 
the ball. I like the center’s tail carried 
high so that he has clear vision and is in a 
position to start the tail down as the ball 
starts back. 


The Pass and Charge 


The actual pass has been improved 
somewhat in the past few years. Most cen- 
ters formerly threw their arms between 
their legs as the pass was being made. 
With a movie camera, I have taken some 
pictures (Series 1) of the center’s pass 
to illustrate a pass thrown with the wrists, 
hoping to show the advantage of this type 
of pass. If a center is taught to snap his 
elbows out, in passing, he will bring his 
wrists into use much more quickly. This 
is distinctly advantageous. He will also 
break away from a habit that many cen- 
ters have which I believe is bad, that of 
raising the tail as the pass is being thrown. 
The center is already at a terrific disad- 
vantage compared to the rest of his line- 
men, since he has to pass the ball. If 
forced to raise his tail before he can charge, 
he is at a still greater disadvantage. The 
center should train himself first to hold his 
buttock on an even plane as he throws the 
ball. This mastered, he should next learn 
to drop his tail simultaneously with the 
pass. Mastery of these two steps should 
offset his natural disadvantage and ac- 
tually give him the jump over his defen- 
sive opponent. 

I have had success teaching this pass 
and charge to centers and find that, with 
the ordinary amount of practice that they 
need to acquire any fundamental, they can 
pick this up. Centers should be doing 
something besides merely passing the ball, 
although we do acknowledge that the ac- 
curacy of the pass is the most important 
phase of their game. 

In Series 1 the action takes place fast 
and, of course, the leg action is not illus- 
trated. However, the most important 
items are clear. The center has his head 
snapped up without any loss of time, his 
opponent located, the shoulders broadened 
through the complete use of his wrists in 
snapping the ball, plus the play of his el- 
bows. His tail does not rise with the pass, 
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consequently he has complete body con- 
trol. 

In passing on punt formation, I believe 
that the center should not see the out- 
stretched hands. Learning to disregard 
this small target and to shoot for the 
square of the jersey the center will find it 
much easier to throw at least a pass that 
will get to its mark. I have marked in 
Illustration 4 what a center should actually 
have as his target because when the pres- 
sure is on, it makes a big difference. 

This is true also on place-kicks. In Illus- 
tration 5 I have attempted to illustrate 
what a center likes to see for a target when 
one or three points will win the game. 
Many coaches will turn this receiver side- 
ways to the center and give him out- 
stretched hands only at which to shoot, 
figuring this is a quicker way of kicking. 
It may be a fraction of a second faster, 
but it is not one-third as safe, particularly 
with the high school player or beginner. 

To illustrate the center’s play on punts, 
movies were taken and are illustrated in 
Series 2. What was true in Series 1 works 
conversely here. The tail snaps up with 
the pass; this helps the whip and speed 
of the throw. The feet do not move until 
contact, unless a hitch step is made back- 


Illustration 5 


ward which may help the center collect 
himself. The arms should come up in order 
to broaden the shoulders, and a half or 
three-quarter set held until the ball is 
kicked, unless the go-down situation exists. 


The Coach and the Public 


By Glenn Gilkeson 


Baseball Coach Junior College, Basketball Coach Polytechnic High School, Riverside, California 


4 NAHE immortal Knute Rockne had 
just finished his final lecture at the 
Notre Dame coaching school that 
summer day in 1926. As we were walking 
across the campus, one point in his lecture 
kept running through my mind: 

“Every year good coaches lose their 
positions because they can not get along 
with the public.” And, since that time, 
with only ordinary powers of observation, 
I have seen it confirmed many times. 

Obviously, this is not the only reason 
why coaches fail to hold their positions; 
but it goes without saying, that it is sig- 
nificant enough for careful consideration. 
Is the situation one that is unwieldy? Are 
there definite methods of solving the prob- 
lem? What can the coach do to establish 
a better understanding between himself 
and the public? Is the problem serious 
enough to merit the attention of the coach 
during those strenuous days when every 
minute counts toward the building of a 
successful football team? Yes, every coach 
simply must take time to cultivate his 
public. 

Some coaches have the knack of getting 
along with the public; some are outstand- 
ing personalities; and a great many, in- 
cluding the two types mentioned, have set 
up definite plans for developing a sense of 
mutual understanding between themselves 
and the public. Others should copy their 
methods. 
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Out of numerous trial and error pro- 
cedures there have evolved several plans 
which are bringing the coach and the pub- 
lic into closer accord. One of the more 
successful plans which is being used more 
extensively each season, is that organiza- 
tion known as the “Sunday Morning Quar- 
terbacks’ Club.” Other names have been 
applied to like organizations such as the 
“Second Guessers Club,” the “Drug Store 
Quarterbacks,” and many other connota- 
tions. The group includes townspeople 
who are interested in football, and they 
may meet at a luncheon on Monday fol- 
lowing Saturday’s game, or at any other 
time convenient to the parties concerned. 
The purpose of such an organization is to 
create good will, and to develop a better 
understanding of football. 

The showing of moving pictures of the 
game is an immeasurable means of creat- 
ing interest and understanding. Many in- 
stances of inaccurate observatiogs occur in 
the game of football. Naturallyy‘all spec- 
tators will not see the same things in a 
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game, especially when there are twenty- 
two men in action at the same time. The 
movies do record accurately, and the 
showing of these pictures will eliminate 
many instances of misunderstanding, and 
are of great value as an instructional de- 
vice. 

Since a comparatively small per cent of 
the athletic departments in the schools 
have equipment for taking moving pic- 
tures, other methods will be necessary to 
depict the incidents and strategies of the 
game. To a group of football enthusiasts, 
chalk talks, game charts, scouting reports, 
or any other material which the coach 
may see fit to use to get his points across 
will be valuable. Of course, in presenting 
an account of the game from the coach’s 
angle, above all else, be imnersonal. Do not 
put your players on the spot by an un- 
wise remark; it may be troublesome later. 
What is said is at the discretion of the 
coach. Therefore, adequate preparation is 
imperative, the points you wish to present 
should be carefully outlined, and an an- 
alysis made of them from the point of 
view of the audience, otherwise the results 
may be unfortunate. 

If such a meeting is well organized, and 
conducted in an impersonal manner, it 
should alleviate some of the misunder- 
standing, and a more cordial relationship 
between the eoach and the public will be 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Organization of the First Three 
Weeks of the Regular Season 


By Robert W. Nulf 


North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


weeks of practice prior to our first 

game to be very desirable. Less than 
three weeks of practice means that the 
squad is not apt to be in the best of phy- 
sical condition. A shorter practice period 
than this also creates a tendency toward 
disorganization and uncertainty, a state 
which is conducive to injuries. Inasmuch 
as we like to play our first game the second 
week-end of school, four weeks of practice 
prior to the first game means calling the 
boys back two weeks before schoc! starts 
and this often interferes with vacations 
and jobs. Practice for four weeks before 
the first game has a tendency also to be- 
come long and boresome to many boys. 
Our off-season practice, including both our 
indoor work and spring practice, aids in 
developing our organization to the extent 
that three weeks are sufficient in which to 
get ready for our first game. 


is our situation I have found three 


Much Is Accomplished in Spring 


Practice 


The first steps in our organization for 
the first three weeks of practice actually 
take place in spring practice. At this 
time, any experimenting in the way of per- 
sonnel and testing of new boys takes place. 
When spring practice is over, I expect to 
be able to tell every boy who will be out 
in the fall just what his position will be. 
Most of this is a carry-over from our sys- 
tem of placing a boy at a position in the 
very beginning and inasmuch as many 
boys come out for the first time in the 
spring, this is an opportune time for this 
procedure. In addition, some of the boys 
who have already been assigned to posi- 
tions previously may be experimented with 
to advantage at this time. Then too, if we 
are ever forced to change boys from one 
position to another and expect them to 
be varsity players the next fall, we make 
the change in the spring so as to know how 
the boy might perform. This also gives 
the boy an opportunity to become ac- 
customed to his new position. 

Knowing the squad to this extent is also 
advantageous in the buying and issuing of 
equipment for the fall season. 

Any experimenting in the way of of- 
fense or defense is also done at this time, 
because in the fall we want to get started 
at the thing we are going to do and try 
to do it as near to perfection as possible. 
I might add that we have our basic ma- 
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fundamentals that brought forth many 
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terial and we vary but little from this 
from year to year. However, suggestions 
and ideas that we pick up continually, are 
saved for the spring practice for experience 
has proved that the regular season is a 
poor time to be making changes. 

At the close of the spring term we have 
all of the boys fill out sheets as to informa- 
tion on summer addresses, phone numbers 
and equipment sizes. 


Late Summer Organization 


About the middle of August, I send a 
letter to each boy whom I want out for 
the early fall practice. In this letter I in- 
clude parent and physician blanks, infor- 
mation as to the date and time of the 
physical examinations, the place at which 


they will be given and the date for our 
first practice. I add a few words about 
the coming season and announce what is 
to be expected of each boy. 

This year we will have our physical 
examinations on August 23. Our regularly 
appointed school physicans who handle 
this give the boys a very thorough exami- 
nation. Due to the number of boys we 
have and the thoroughness of the examina- 
tion we do not expect to get anything else 
done at this time. Our first practice will 
start the following Monday, August 26. 

For our first three practice sessions this 
year the boys will wear gym suits. The 
first day we will have but one work-out. 
On the second day the kickers, passers and 
centers will return for a special work-out 
in the afternoon. These work-outs will 
continue for three days and are organized 
as follows. 


Kicking and Passing Sessions 


First Session 

1. We review the fundamentals of our 
punting form and our theory of kicking. 
20 minutes. 

2. We start the boys off on kick and 
catch at 15 yards for form and gradually 
lengthen this to what we feel is within 
reach of the individual kicker. 30 minutes. 

3. While the kickers are working at their 
assignments, we review the center passing 
and theory with the centers. 

4. We review the fundamentals of our 
passing form and our theory of passing. 
15 minutes. 

5. We drill on footwork of the passer. 
(We do not use the ball on this). 10 min- 
utes. 

6. We start off on pass and catch at 15 
yards stressing footwork and passing form. 
15 minutes. 

Second Session 

1. We start with kick and catch for 
punters. 10 minutes. 

2. The centers work on center passing. 
10 minutes. 

3. We explain out-of-bound punting and 
theory. Demonstrate. 10 minutes. 

4. We start punters on kicking out of 
bounds. Kick from about three-fourths of 
the distance between the side line and mid- 
field and shoot for the 10-yard marker. 
Vary the kicker’s position but never 
lengthen the attempted distance beyond 
his reach. 20 minutes. 

5. Pass and catch for passers. Add cen- 
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Illustration 1 


Good organization in practice is a step toward 
organization shown in Illustrations 1 and 2 


ters. 15 minutes. 

6. We explain the fundamentals of the 
place-kick and the kick-off. 15 minutes. 

7. Practice piace-kicking. 20 minutes. 
Third Session 

1. Kick and catch for punters. Centers 
working on center pass. 

2. Straight-away punting. (Keep with- 
in kickers’ reach). Add centers here. 
1 hour. 

3. Kicking out of bounds. 

4. Pass and catch: Emphasizing form 
and footwork. Add centers and lengthen 
out on passing. 

5. Point after touchdown. 30 minutes. 

6. Kick-off. 

The organization for these sessions will 
vary some, for we will have some boys who 
can punt but can not pass and some who 
can pass but not punt and some who can 
do both. Then too, we like to keep trying 
with the younger boys in hopes that they 
may develop in time, so we subject them 
to all of the passing and punting drills. 

if a boy can pass and punt we will ro- 
tate him from one activity to the other. 
If he does but one thing he can help out 
as a retriever for some of the kickers or 
as a receiver depending on the number of 
boys available. 

We prefer getting these sessions under 
way by the second day so that the kickers 
and passers are prepared to work into any 
other drills that we might want in the 
regular sessions. 


Explanation of the Kicking Chart 


We like to start our out-of-bounds kick- 
ing from the 30-yard line. If possible we 
want to pair the boys up as near to ability 
as we can. The second boy is placed on the 
10-yard line just inside the side-line as the 
receiver with a third boy about five to ten 
yards outside of him to act as a retriever. 
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The Kicking Chart 


This boy may be a student manager or. 
one of the other kickers. 

We have the kicker try for the 10-yard 
line for this really gives him a margin of 
20 yards in which to better his kick over 
a punt into the end-zone for a touchback 
or possible run back. 

The kicker will vary the angle and ex- 
tend the distance as he progresses, the dis- 
tance depending upon his ability. We want 
the kickers to change sides on this drill so 
as to get practice on kicking out on both 
the left and the right sides. 


Practice Schedule for the First Three 
Weeks 
Monday—August 26. 
Limbering-up exercises and review the 
purpose of these. Give the rules in re- 
gards to doing these. 5. minutes. 


Illustration 2 


Halfbacks: Footwork, _ ball-handling 
and timing for off-tackle and reverse play. 
20 minutes. 

Fullbacks and b!ocking-backs: Foot- 
work, ball-handling and timing on straight 
buck and weak-side spinner plays. 20 
minutes. 

Linemen: Offensive stance and charge. 
Defensive stance and charge. 20 minutes. 

‘Entire squad: Review fundamentals of 
the shoulder block emphasizing, 1. Fore- 
arm, upper-arm and shoulder parallel. 2. 
Contact coming from all three simultane- 
ously. 3. Use arm as a flail in making 
contact. 4. Move shoulders across the line 
first. 5. Follow up with the feet. 

Entire squad: Review our basic seven- 
man line defensive play. 15 minutes. 

Entire squad: Four groups covering 
passes. Backs, ends and two linemen. 20 
minutes. 

Entire squad: Review our basic forma- 
tion and basic off-tackle play. 15 minutes. 

Encourage everyone to take a lap 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Need for Champions 


6 bro. star of world supremacy has been held in 
succession by Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
Rome, and Great Britain. Today, whether we like 
it or not, the United States now holds the position 
once occupied by these other world powers. This is 
a categorical statement which probably would be 
quite generally accepted by all with the possible ex- 
ception of Hitler and his followers. 

hether we agree that we hold the star of world 
supremacy or not, we can agree that the United 
States is the richest nation in the world, that its 
standard of living is higher than that of any other 
country and that it does, because of its economic 
position, if for no other reason, exert a certain 
amount of influence throughout the world. 

How did we as a nation become great and suc- 
cessful? Largely because we have worked hard, de- 
pended on our own initiative, strength and ingenu- 
ity in facing the struggles of life. As energy is 
developed in conflict and as men become strong in 
overcoming obstacles, so we, as a people, became 
strong. Of course our form of government permit- 
ted and encouraged private initiative. It defended 
private property rights and placed no limits on 
success properly attained. The point, however, that 
we wish to make is this, that a nation does not be- 
come strong by living a life of ease. We, for a num- 
ber of years, together with the people of Great 
Britain and France, have been dreaming about a 
six-hour day and a five-day week. We have har- 
bored the notion that someone is responsible other 
than ourselves, if we do not succeed in making a 
living. Those people who, thinking that work is a 
curse, believe in peace at any price, have made their 
influence felt in this country. These are facts that 
are now staring us in the face. We probably would 
not have awakened from our Utopian dreams so 
suddenly, had it not been for the events in Europe. 
Having awakened, however, we are beginning now 
to take stock and, in taking stock, we who are in- 
terested in the nation’s amateur athletics have a 
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right to call attention to the fact that through the 
years school and college athletic men have not been 
apostles of appeasement and gropers after the soft 
and easy life. Rather, we have accepted the fact 
that the law of the survival of the fittest still oper- 
ates. It operates because it is nature’s law and 
because from the days of Adam to the present the 
principle that strength is to be found in labor and 
toil endures. Our boys who through the years have 
learned to toil, train, sacrifice and endure, in order 
that they might do well in athletics, have not grown 
soft. The coaches who have consistently taught 
their boys that there was no royal road to success 
have had something to do with the development of 
a virile, sturdy type of American citizen. Those 
who wanted to apply the Karl Marx theory to ath- 
leties ; those who thinking that it was wrong to win, 
wanted to handicap the athletic royalists, namely, 
the champions, have for the moment been silenced. 
The educators who insisted that it was not proper 
for an educational institution to encourage amateur 
sports, are now faced with the possibility that their 
students will be taken by conscription and given 
training that will harden them so that they can 
earry on their work in the defense of the country. 

The pendulum has swung back again. The voices 
of those who think it wrong to win have at least 
been muffled. The nation again has need of her 
strong men. Our athletic system turns out strong, 
self-reliant, fighting men. A nation is no stronger 
than its men. 


Community Recreation 


E have previously called attention to a plan 
for community recreation in the state of Min- 


nesota. The Department of Athletics of the Uni- 
versity appropriated a large sum of money for a 
study of recreation in typical towns and cities of 
that state. The American Legion co-operated with 
Director Frank McCormick in getting the program 
adopted. It is not too early to state that the plan 
has succeeded. 

The idea back of the plan was this, namely, that 
the University of Minnesota and especially the De- 
partment of Physical Education should do every- 
thing possible to improve facilities and to work out 
a community recreation program that would benefit 
the people throughout the state of Minnesota. The 
idea is sound and consists chiefly of an administra- 
tive set-up which includes the schools, playgrounds, 
churches, ete. We have studied the Minnesota plan 
and recommend it for the consideration of all of 
our. school and college men who are interested in 
civic and community welfare, especially in terms of 
recreation. We especially endorse this program at 
a time when the nation is preparing for possible 
war. Many are offering their services to the Army 
and Navy in connection with a physical training 
program in the armed forces. The Minnesota plan, 
if adopted by all of the states, would provide a pro- 
gram of healthful training for the one hundred and 
thirty million people who, in ease of war, will not 
immediately be drafted for service. 
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Nine Outstanding Plays in the 
1940 All-Star Game 
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Outstanding Plays of the All Stars 


Diagram 1—The ball was passed back 
to 4 who faked it to the fullback 3 and 
then carried it between the defensive right 
tackle and the defensive right guard. The 
defensive right tackle was blocked out by 
the offensive right guard and the 2 back. 
The rest of the blocking is shown in the 
diagram. 

Diagram 2 shows a quick reverse to the 
fullback, inside the defensive right tackle. 
The ball was snapped back to 4 who 
stepped forward, turned and gave it to 
the fullback 3. Two led the play through 
the hole and 1 faked back as if the play 
were a wide reverse. 

The play shown in Diagram 3 was a 
screen forward pass behind the line of 
scrimmage from a short-kick formation. 
The ball was passed back to 4 who 
dropped back and forward-passed to the 
fullback 3, who had run to the left be- 
hind the two offensive guards. The exe- 
cution of the play is shown jin the diagram. 

Diagram 4 shows a forward pass to 2. 
The ball was snapped back to the fullback 
3, who faked it to the tail-back 4 and then 
faded back and passed to 2. 

The play shown in Diagram 5 was an 
off-tackle play with the fullback 3 running 
wide. Two blockers were used on the de- 
fensive left tackle and one blocker on the 
defensive left end. The fullback running 
wide seemed to pull the defensive left end 
out. 














Outstanding Plays of the 
Green Bay Packers 





The pass play, shown in Diagram 6, was 
completed by the Green Bay Packers for 
a touchdown. The ball was passed back 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Basketball 
Rules 
Illustrated 


DMINISTRATORS and coaches 

have watched with alarm an in- 

creasing tendency toward un- 
sportsmanlike conduct in the game of 
basketball. Basketball is a rapid game, 
requiring more judgment and quicker ac- 
tion on the part of officials than any other 
game. This official must be quick and 
decisive. His most important decisions 
relate to personal-contact situations which 
must necessarily be matters of judgment. 

If players and spectators thoroughly un- 
derstood the rules, especially those of per- 
sonal contact, there would be less “booing” 
of officials and basketball would become a 
better game from the spectator’s view- 
point. These illustrations may serve to 
clear up a few points on the personal- 
contact rules among players and students. 

Who causes the contact? The rule 
makers have established the principle that 
a player is entitled to take any position 
on the court which he can get without 
causing personal contact. 

If player A jumps into the path of a 
moving opponent, B, so quickly that B 
cannot stop or change direction before 
running into A, the foul is on A. Player 
A may legally take a position one inch 
away from B, but if a normal movement 
by B results in contact, the foul is again 
on A. Player A may stretch his arms or 
extend his elbows, but if A must lower his 
arms or elbows when B tries to move nor- 
mally, then A has taken an abnormal posi- 
tion. Most fouls for blocking result from 
attempts to assume an abnormal position. 

Rule 7, Section 10, outlines the rights of 
a dribbler, and Rule 15, Section 9, defines 
illegal actions by or against the dribbler. 

Illustration 1—The start of the dribble. 

Illustration 2—Here the defensive player 
in black attempts to steal the ball and 
charges the dribbler in doing so. 

Illustration 3—He causes bodily contact. 

Illustration 4—He is reaching for the 
ball. 

Illustration 5—He has control of the 
ball, which he has gained illegally, and the 
referee rightfully calls a foul. 

Illustration 6—The dribbler is establish- 
ing direction on the court. He may not 
change this direction unless he is suffi- 
ciently in advance of his guard to avoid 
contact. 

Illustration 7—He leans toward the 
guard. 

Illustration 8—He illegally charges the 
guard. 

Illustration 9—He has disposed of the 
guard. 

Illustration 10—The official has right- 
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fully called a foul on the dribbler. Rule 
7, Section 10, permits screens which the 
comments on the rule distinguishes from 
blocks—always illegal. 

Illustration 11—The pivot man is re- 
ceiving the ball. 

Illustration 12—He pivots from the 
guard. 

Illustration 13—Number 7 in white 
starts to screen while the dribbler ad- 
vances. 

Illustration 14—Number 7 in white has 
successfully screened the player Number 
4 in black while the center dribbles to- 
ward the goal. 

Illustration 15—Number 8 is in the act 
of shooting after Number 7 has success- 
fully screened Number 4. All are legal 
movements. 

Illustration 16—The players in white 
start an offense. 

Illustration 17—The pivot man is re- 
ceiving the ball. 

Illustration 18S—As the teammate in 
white cuts for the basket, Number 7 in 
white has blocked opponent Number 4 
in black. 

Illustration 19—They continue toward 
the goal. 

Illustration 20—A foul has been called 
on player Number 7 for blocking. 

The ATHLETIC JOURNAL is indebted to 
The Last-Bilt Education Bureau for these 
pictures. They are taken from a sound 
film produced under the supervision of 
Oswald Tower, Editor of the Official 
Basketball Rules and H. V. Porter, Sec- 
retary of the National Basketball Com- 
mittee of the United States and Canada. 


Rule 7, Section 10 


DRIBBLE is made when a player, 

having gained control of the ball, 
gives impetus to it by throwing, batting, 
bouncing or rolling it, and touches it again 
before it touches another player. In 
a dribble the ball must come in contact 
with the floor, except that one “air dribble” 
may be made; that is, a player may begin 
a dribble by tossing the ball into the air, 
or during a dribble he may bat the ball 
once into the air with one hand, and may 
touch it again before it strikes the floor, 
ete. 


Rule 15, Section 9 


PLAYER shall not hold, trip, charge 

or push an opponent, whether or not 
either player has possession of the ball. 
If a dribbler charges into an opponent, or 
makes personal contact with an opponent, 
without an apparent effort to avoid such 
contact, it is a personal foul. If, despite 
the dribbler’s efforts to avoid contact, per- 
sonal contact ensues, either player, or 
both, may be guilty; but the greater re- 
sponsibility is on the dribbler if he tries to 
dribble by an opponent who is in his path. 

















Football Practice Drills 


By Dana C. McLendon 


Ponce de Leon High School, Coral Gables, Florida 


HE average coaching staff can 

searcely find time to prepare its 

squad thoroughly for all the de- 
mands of modern football. It is neces- 
sary to use the practice session in the most 
efficient manner. 

Practice drills must be as varied as pos- 
sible in order to stimulate and maintain 
efficiency. Drills should be compatible 
with efficjency, and should bear a direct 
relationship to each type of offense and 
defense. Squad members should not be 
called on to practice a large number of 
stunts that they will not use under game 
conditions. 

Your practice field may have as much 
mechanical apparatus as a public play- 
ground or you may believe in “live-bait” 
practice. We shall assume that you have 
swinging blocking and tackling dummies, 
standing dummies, charging sleds and 
blocking aprons. 

It is a good procedure to have your 
squad report to the field directly after 
dressing, and, after preliminary warming- 
up exercises, take a prescribed number of 
different types of blocks and tackles. The 
guards may practice pull-outs, the ends 
faking and cutting away from pass de- 
fenders, and other men doing stunts that 
they will actually use. The point to stress 
is that each man take a definite number of 
blocks and tackles, and do the type of 
work that will benefit him. It is a waste 
of time for a guard to practice receiving 
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DIAG. 1 





Below is listed a daily practice schedule. 


TIME ENDS TACKLES 
4:00 Shoulder Shoulder 
4:15 Blocks Blocks 


2 on 1 
blocking 


etc. 


Passing 





P  gestar ae taking up his duties 
as football coach at Ponce de 
Leon High School, Dana McLen- 
don coached at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and Griffin, Georgia. 
Mr. McLendon has discussed in 
previous issues Developing the 
Passing Game and Protection for 
the Passer. 





passes, and for the tackles to practice 
handling the ball on spinners. The boys 
who are diligent in this informal work will 
most likely be the ones who are starting 
the games later on. 
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DIAG. 2 


GUARDS 
Pull-outs 





BACKS 
Kicking 
Broken field 
stunts 
Passing 
Pass defense 


CENTERS 
Snap ball 
to kickers 

2 on 1 Pass defense 

blocking 


The coach should base his practice on 
the individual and team needs of his 
group. If halfback Doakes needs more 
practice on pass defense, the practice ses- 
sion should take care of this need. The 
coaching staff should make a daily survey 
of the progress or deficiency of each player 
and of the squad and team as a whole. It 
is senseless to lump practice into a con- 
glomerate whole and trust to luck that 
each department will receive adequate 
treatment. 

Many practice sessions begin with a 
short calisthenics drill. The men may be 
lined up as shown in Diagrams 1 and 2. 

The coach will save much valuable time 
if he will name his drills so that the play- 


- ers will recognize them instantly and can 


take their places without loss of time. For 
example, in working with a 7-man sled 
(Diagram 3) Line A should execute its 
assignment, probably two right-shoulder 
and two left-shoulder blocks, then its place 
will be taken by Line B, and A re-assem- 
bles to the rear to await its turn. Care 
should be taken to avoid having groups 
standing idly by for long periods. All 
drills should be executed with snap and 
precision. 

It is better to practice fundamentals un- 
der simulated game conditions. Two pro- 
cedures are combined in the following 
tackling practice drill. The defensive 
backfield practices tackling or pass defense 
under game set-up while the offensive 











xX 
A 
DIAG. 3 








team practices running plays and block- 
ing. Players may be substituted for the 
dummies (Drill 1). Guards may be added 
to practice downfield blocking. 

Drill 2 shows an offensive drill for 
guards. They may practice blocks on 
ends and backers-up. Ends work on de- 
fense and offense. 

A defensive drill (Drill 3) is given for 
guards. The guard takes his position di- 
rectly in front of the middle man. He 
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can be blocked by any one of the three or 
by a combination. He must fight against 
resistance, while going straight in, because 
major resistance will come from the di- 
rection in which the ball-carrier will 
travel. 

Drill 4 may be used for pass defense 
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block the kick. Teams A and B should al- 
ternate. Several good types of practice 
may be worked into this drill. 

In Drill 11 the ends indicate direction 
and stunt by finger signals behind the 
backs. 

In Drill 12 the backs practice cut-backs 
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DRILL 7 

















DRILL 6 





and offense. After the passer has devel- 
oped a good throw he should always work 
under a game set-up. This drill has fine 
possibilities for developing good faking on 
the part of pass receivers. It should be 
combined with Drill 1 at times. It is 
good practice to put tackles in front of 
the ends so that the ends may have prac- 
tice in eluding tackles who try to hold 
them up. 

Drill 5 shows a defensive end and tackle 
drill. The ends change to get both offen- 
sive and defensive drill. Guards may be 
added to block the ends or backs. Tackles 
and ends practice defensive stunts. 

A defensive line drill is shown in Drill 
6. The defensive line watches the ball 
and the opponent, and charges on the 
snap of the ball to the coach. The coach 
checks for aggressiveness, use of the hands 
and arms, position of the body and other 
factors. The offensive line gives passive 
resistance. Speed drill. This is a very 
good drill to check line spacing after the 
defensive men cross the line of scrimmage. 

In the speed drill (7), the guards try 
to catch the man in front. The backs fol- 
low the same plan. The dummies are 
placed from 8 to 30 yards out. 

In the speed signal drill (8), two teams 
line up to run signal drill on the same 
snap signal. Try to cross the line first. 

In the offensive line blocking drill (9), 
the line may practice blocking assignments 
on any play, the coach checking on stance, 
tip-offs, speed, execution, etc. 

A great deal of kicking should be prac- 
ticed from the set-up shown in Drill 10 
with Team B using different maneuvers to 
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outside and inside tackle. 

In Drill 13 the ball-carrier cuts to the 
side of the dummy behind a blocker. 

In Drill 14 the blocker uses a body 
block on the first dummy, gains his feet 
quickly, and uses a shoulder block on the 
second dummy. 
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In Drill 15 the backs run through auto- 
mobile tires. A gives the ball to B, who 
gives it to C and so on. 

In Drill 16 the backs practice cutting 
square corners to help in executing cut- 
backs. A large number of running backs 
may take part in this drill at the same 
time. 

In Drill 17 the lineman practices a fore- 
arm shiver or other stunt on his opponents 
and goes on through to tackle a swinging 
dummy. 

In Drill 18 the players are lined up five 
yards apart. They execute head-on 
tackles and running shoulder blocks. 

In Drill 19 the men execute angle 
tackles. It is betfer to break these groups 
into three separate divisions than to have 
one large group consisting of nine men in 
each division. 

In Drill 20 straight line blocking and 
trap plays are used in various sequences 
to drill linemen in defensive play against 
this type of offense. 

It is possible to work out a great variety 
of drills for a squad. Speed charges, wind 
sprints, kicking drills, pass offense and 
defense, the use of dummies in tackling 
and blocking all offer many interesting 
possibilities. It will perhaps be necessary 
to work out drills for individuals. The 
halfback, who lets pass receivers get be- 
hind him, may need drill in running side- 
wards and backwards. The slow kicker, 
who has his kicks blocked in the game, 
may need practice in kicking against rush- 
ing linemen. The linemen who are slow 
in recovering their feet after body blocks 
may need work similar to that given in 
Drill 14. The guard who misses his 
shoulder block on the backers-up may 
need more drill on blocking the end or in 
turning up the field in such a way as to 
meet the fullback straight on instead of 
at a side angle. The tail-back who is not 
executing the cut-back plays properly 
needs drill like that given in 12. The de- 
fensive linemen who rise up before charg- 
ing may be corrected by Drill 6. The 
spinner-back who is not handling the ball 
properly needs individual drill and prac- 
tice with his backfield before being per- 
mitted to scrimmage. 

Whatever your choice of drills it is well 
to repeat that all drills shou'd be run with 
snap, precision and speed. No loss of time 
should be permitted in changing from one 
drill to another. Other things being equal 
it is better to have several short drills cov- 
ering various departments than one long 
drill that covers only one. The interest 
curve must be taken into consideration. 
Players are more likely to block and 
tackle with abandon if they know that the 
drill will last a relatively short time and 
not be continued the entire afternoon. 
Practice should be made as interesting as 
possible. 

All drills that involve team play should 
be run on a count, the team moving on a 
starting signal. The same plan should be 
followed in the practice of shoulder blocks 
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and pull-outs by linemen. This practice 
will carry over almost en toto to team 
play. After all, the purpose of these drills 
is to make better individual players and 
better team players, and individual drill 
and team drill should be made as nearly 
alike as possible. 
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A big boost to your Badminton program 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
CHAMPIONSHIP RACKETS 


oo built to take a beating 





ing a Badminton program we will 


tative information and helpful 
suggestions. 





If you are considering inaugurat- 


be glad to send you some authori- 








@ The big boom in Badminton as an intra- 
mural sport is due to its fun-for-all appeal. 
And its economy! The economy of space re- 
quired, the low cost of maintenance, the 
year round use of equipment, indoors and 
outdoors. 

To increase both fun and economy, 
Wright & Ditson presents a great new line 
of rackets. Including the one designed by 
Jack Purcell, world’s champion. With these 
outstanding features of durability: 

1. Laminated wood frames for greater 
strength, less warping, that take more re- 
stringings. 

. All-steel shafts that control torsion, re- 
duce breakage. 

. Cushioned throats for additional strength 
and for good “‘give’’ in play. 

Wright & Ditson rackets, birds, Ameri- 
can-made nets, and complete Badminton 
Sets are available in several price ranges. 
Your Wright & Ditson dealer can supply you. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


BADMINTON EQUIPMENT 








Selected Rules That Football 
Players Should Know 


By Paul Stagg 


Football Coach, Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


NE of the big problems of a foot- 
ball coach is that of teaching the 
members of the football squad the 

rules essential to fine play. Most football 
players know the common rules, but there 
are situations in nearly every football 
game that may be played to advantage by 
the team or player that knows more than 
the common rules. Nevertheless, most 
coaches do not have the time to go through 
the rule book with the players and give 
them a thorough knowledge of the rules 
and their interpretations. 

Although it is impossible to short-cut 
the studying of rules for officials, there 
are many rules and interpretations that a 
football player, other than the captain 
does not need to know. With this in mind, 
at Springfield College, we put out a mime- 
ographed set of rules essential for all play- 
ers to know. In this set of rules, no effort 
is made to cover all the rules. In some 
instances, the rule statement is true only 
within limits (there may be exceptions), 
but there is no need for the squad mem- 
ber to know those exceptions. Our mime- 
ographed rules are as follows: 


General 


1. If there are two lines at the goal, find 
out which is the goal line. 

2. The choices at the start of the game. 
The winner of the toss: (a) May kick. 
(b) May receive the kick-off. (c) May 
choose the goal. The loser of the toss: 
(a) If the winner chooses the goal, the 
loser may kick or receive. (b) If the win- 
ner chooses to kick or receive, the loser of 
the toss has choice of the goal. 

3. Remember the loser of the toss has 
first choice the second half. 

4. Since it costs our team a time-out 
when a substitute enters the game, except 
when time is already out, it is important 
to know when time is out. Time is taken 
out: (a) “While the ball is brought out 
for kick-off.” (b) “During try-for-point 
after touchdown.” (c) “After a touch- 
down, safety or a touchback.” (d) “After 
a fair catch has been made.” (e) “After 
an incomplete forward pass.” (f) “Dur- 
ing enforcement (or declination) of pen- 
alties.” (g) “When the ball goes out of 
bounds.” (h) “During all substitutions.” 
(i) “When play is for any reason sus- 
pended by the referee.” 

5. A team is entitled to three time-outs 
a half without penalty. Any additional 
time-outs cost five yards, unless the in- 
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jured man goes out of the game. 

*6. A player cannot be returned to the 
game during “the same period or inter- 
mission in which he was taken out.” Help 
your coach by remembering about your- 
self. This is not true for high school play. 
A player may return to the game once 
during the same period. 

“7. You must report when you enter the 
game except at half time. 

*8. You must not speak to anyone on 
the field when you enter the game before 
one play has elapsed, except through the 
official. If you are substituted for the of- 
fensive or defensive signal-caller, you are 





HE rules selected by Mr. Stagg as 

those essential for his players to 
know should be helpful to all coaches. 
Most players know the fundamental 
rules, and games lost by players not 
knowing the rules are rare. Touch- 
downs Bas been lost, however; points 
after touchdowns have been lost and 
certain advantages on the field have 
been lost by players not knowing the 
rules. The high school rules that differ 
from the po as rules have been 
starred and attention called to the dif- 
ference so that this selection of essen- 
tials may be valuable to both college 
and high school players. 








Paul Stagg 


entitled to call signals, but tell the official 
you are to call them. The high school code 
permits communication by a substitute. 

9. There must be seven offensive play- 
ers on the line of scrimmage with “both 
hands, both feet or one foot and the oppo- 
site hand up to or within one foot of the 
line.” 

10. All men on offense after a shift or 
huddle must be stationary for one second 
before the ball is snapped, except for one 
man moving obliquely or backward. There 
must be no “movement of the feet or sway 
of the body, head or arms at the instant 
the ball is put in play.” Our formation is 
supposed to stop completely for one sec- 
ond before the ball is snapped. 

11. A backward pass or fumble can only 
be advanced by the offensive team, unless 
the ball is intercepted in the air. If you 
are on the defense, play safe and fall on a 
ground ball, as it will not do you any good 
to pick it up and run with it. 

12. The off-side penalty is five yards 
Consider before you lose that for your 
team. 

13. You are entitled to have the ball 
wiped off on a muddy day, providing you 
do not abuse the privilege. 

14. In the act of centering, the ball must 
be horizontal to the ground and parallel to 
the side lines. 

15. The ball in centering must be passed 
in one continuous motion, so claim a pen- 
alty if it is not passed that way. 

16. On the point-after-touchdown, the 
play is not over until the ball is dead. A 
point can be scored even after a blocked 
kick. 

In high school play, if a kick is at- 
tempted on a try-for-point, the point can 
be scored only by the kick. The ball is 
dead as soon as it is evident that the kick 
is not successful. 


Kick-off (Defense) 


17. If you are one of the five center 
linemen returning the kick-off, you must 
stay in the restraining zone (not less than 
ten yards and not more than fifteen yards 
from the ball) until it is kicked. 

18. It is a free ball on the kick-off after 
the ball has gone ten yards, so you must 
go after that ball. It is a touchdown if 
your opponents fall on it over your goal 
line. 

19. If you touch a ball that later goes 
over your goal line, but you do not add 

(Continued on page 52) 
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aa ~ pivots. The ideal sole for the modern, faster game. 
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E’D be foolish to risk our boys’ feet in any old bas- 
THE CONFERENCE—A popular- 


. . at- ketball shoe,” say many highly successful coaches. geiced shoe. Pes-t0n reinforced 
unt can ee ’ : : e > extra quality Canvas upper; loose 
oot te That’s why we insist on the ‘Hoopster’. lining: padded tongue; sponge 
lu : cushion heel; duck cushion 1n- 
he kick There’s plenty of reason for coaches to feel that way. ; ms nny On 
For the Hood “Hoopster”’ offers “‘Posture Foundation” — ie ‘ ceslsive tesceinn 
“Rubalock” sole—smooth inside to prevent chafing and , eek” aaneee 
blistering, no seams—Sponge Cushion Heel and Duck 
center Cashion Insole to absorb shocks—Ventilating Eyelets. EE ee S 
u must What’s more you can’t beat them for wear! pliable reinforced leather shoe. 
Sponge cushion heel; duck cush- 
ss than zl ioninsole; ventilatin, 
' Why not give your team these extra advantages that hel eyelets; molde 
n yards y 8 J 8 P ae ‘Rubalock” sole; 
win games? Specify Hood “Hoopsters” when you order! ee  — Posture Foun- 
ff after = ation. 
“ “4 a“ 
in emaat Ask your dealer for 1941 “Basketball Hints” booklet ALSO A 6-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE 
lown if HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc.. WATERTOWN, MASS. Seedy canvas peers. Molded 
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The Careand Prevention of Injuries 
Through Proper Taping 


ANY schools have their own Other schools have the co-operation of the coaches who have that responsibility and 
trainers who are versed in the city or village physician in caring for the _ it is for these men especially that this ar- 
care and prevention of injuries. athletes. There are, however, still some ticle and the one on ankle and shoulder 
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taping appearing in the May issue have 
been prepared. 


Taping a Shin Splint 


The shin splint is a painful injury in 
which the muscles and tendons normally 
attached to the tibia, or shin bone, have 
been pulled loose by continual pounding on 
hard ground or floors. It more often oc- 
curs in track and basketball than in foot- 
ball. The leg is slightly bent so as to 
shorten the stretched muscles in order that 
the tape may support them at more nearly 
their normal length. Inch and one-half 
tape is used and strips are wound spirally 
nearly around the leg. They are applied, 
starting from the shin bone near the ankle 
and crossed over the calf of the leg to the 
front somewhat below the knee. The sec- 
ond strip starts from the other side of the 
ankle and crosses the first in the back of 
the leg, and so to the opposite side at front, 
and the succeeding strips alternate in this 
manner, producing a spiral basket weave. 
Note that the ends of the tape towards the 
foot are fanned and barely overlap, so as 
to distribute the support over as large an 
area as possible. 

Because the leg has been slightly bent 
during taping, the tape is able to support 
the muscles against the pull of gravity 
while holding them firmly towards the 
shin bone. This gives the injury a chance 
to rest and to heal in normal position. To 
finish the job it is necessary to anchor the 
ends of the tape along the shin bone, and 
this is done with two pieces on each side. 


The Use of Thigh Pads 


The use of thigh pads to prevent bruises 
and possible Charley Horse is universal on 
football teams. Although pockets for the 
pads may be provided in the uniforms, 
probably the best way to wear them is to 
tape them on. Two or three strips of tape 
put around the leg and pad with light pres- 
sure will hold it in the proper position to 
give the best protection. The tape pre- 
vents any slipping around to the side as 
sometimes occurs when the pads are 
placed in the uniform pockets. Such mis- 
placement would leave the thigh open to 
blows and bruises which might develop 
into Charley Horse. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PLUS VALUE 


IN PURCHASE AND IN PLAY 


When a man or a concern makes a name for 
integrity and the ability to produce a better 
product, that name becomes worthy of public 
confidence. And the product that carries it em- 
bodies a plus value—gives more for the money 
because of the public faith in it. 

Wilson Official Last-Bilt Basketballs have all 
the advantages of perfect roundness—of abso- 
lute balance and long playing life that this 
modern Last-Bilt process makes possible. 


But added to these finer structural features is 
the prestige of the name “WILSON”—a name 
that today stands for leadership in the minds 
of thousands upon thousands of sports equip- 
ment users. 

Win with Wilson. Enjoy “Plus Value” in your 
purchase and in your play by using the WILSON 
Last-Bilt Basketball this season. Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 
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preparedness 
for National 
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BASKETBALL 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Outstanding Wilson-Approved 
Features for Better Play... 


The Wilson Official Last-Bilt Basketball has the enthusiastic endorsement 
of experts and players. , 

This new-type Wilson-approved Basketball definitely promotes better 
basketball because it’s the perfectly round ball. No other ball can equal it. 

Perfect roundness is obtained by the famous Wilson “Last-Bilt” Process 
in which a seamless ball is built over a rigid, spherical last of absolute 
roundness. 

This new-type ball is perfectly balanced. Assures accurate, dependable 
rebounds because there are no seams or “soft” spots. A definite aid to 
better passing, dribbling and basket-shooting. 

Good for a full season’s play because there are no stitches, seams or 
edges to wear out. Two rubber valves, on opposite panels, contribute to 
perfect balance and practically eliminate valve repair. 

An aid to better play and a decided economy. See aWilson dealer or write. 


Priced from $5.85 to $15.00 


Wilrom orriciat ust-sitt BASKETBALL 
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the “zeitgeist” and has taken on a 

streamlined appearance. The new 
rules which are to be found in the special 
summer coaching school edition which is 
now available outline several modifications 
which are designed to bring basketball 
equipment and type of play into harmony 
with the modern preferences of spectators 
and players. 


B ASKETBALL is in harmony with 


Rule Changes and Comments 


Court Diagram. No change is to be 
made in the diagram of the court. It will 
be made clear that during a free throw 
the player who occupies the space marked 
H or V is entitled to the entire space from 
the first alley mark to the end line. 

Rule 2. The smaller streamlined back- 
board which was outlined for experimental 
purposes by the committee last year is 
legal at the option of the home team. The 
new style board is outlined on page 47 of 
the special edition of the guide. It has an 
overall width of fifty-four inches and the 
top is an are having a radius of twenty- 
nine inches and a center three inches above 
the ring level. The lower edge of the 
board directly behind the ring is level with 
the ring. The new board contains no 
sharp corners or edges. 

This board is legal wherever the manage- 
ment may choose to use it. It should be 
understood that no organization will be 
compelled to make the change. It is felt 
that no team will be handicapped by prac- 
ticing on one type board and playing on 
the other. The new board will have a 
plane surface, the same as the old. The 
part which has been eliminated has been 
waste space for many years and, because 
of more recent changes in the game, has 
become a detriment to free use of all the 
playing space. It is suggested that, when 
an organization chooses to keep its present 
backboards and finds that it will play some 
of its games on courts having the new 
board, the unused space on the traditional 
board be blocked out with a dark paint 
to give the target the same appearance as 
that of the new-type board. 

Rule 4. The rule relative to the size, 
color and reaction of a legal ball will re- 
main exactly as it was last year. The 
questionnaire which was nationally circu- 
lated indicates an overwhelming satisfac- 
tion with the present ball situation. Any 
difference in opinion relative to which of 
the various types of official balls is most 
satisfactory is a healthy condition which 
will result in continued improvement of 
equipment and ultimate use of the best. 
Because of various alleged difficulties 
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By H. V. Porter 


Secretary, National Basketball Committee 


during the transition from the sewed-type 
ball to the molded-type ball, an expression 
of sentiment was requested on the annual 
questionnaire. The results indicated an 
overwhelming satisfaction with the mold- 
ed-type ball. The vote was 1,852 express- 
ing entire satisfaction with the molded ball 
and 345 preferring the sewed ball. 

Rule 5-8. Several minor changes were 
made in connection with the proper time 
and method for making substitutions. A 
substitution will be permitted any time 
the watch is not running except during the 
interval between the time the ball is placed 


H. V. PORTER 





A FTER serving as coach, high school 
principal, city superintendent of 
schools and college instructor, H. V. 
Porter became assistant manager of the 
Illinois High School Athletic Associa- 
tion and Managing Editor of the Illi- 
nois Athlete. Since 1929 Mr. Porter 
has represented the high schools on the 
National Basketball Rules Committee, 
now serving that committee as secre- 
tary. He headed the committee which 
compiled and published a new code of 
football rules to adapt the game to the 
capabilities and needs of high school 
boys. 
The work of the National Federa- 
tion has grown to such proportions 
that it can no longer be handled as a 
branch of the Illinois State Athletic 
Association. The new office is now at 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Mr. Porter is Executive Secretary. 
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at the disposal of a free thrower and the 
time the free throw is successful or un- 
successful. It will also be permitted any 
time the ball is dead with the watch run- 
ning except after a field goal. 

Rule 5-6. It is strongly recommended 
that players be numbered consecutively 
beginning with the number three and that 
ranking players wear the lower numbers. 
It will also be prescribed that, wherever 
possible, the home team wear suits of a 
light color and the visitors suits of a dark 
color. 

Rule 7. Several changes in wording and 
arrangement have been made and are a 
step toward modernizing this rule. One 
slight change is in 7-2. The change pro- 
vides that, in case the ball is passed by 
player of A and is then touched by player 
of B, who is standing on or outside the 
boundary line, the ball be awarded to the 
nearest player of Team A. The responsi- 
bility for causing the ball to go out of 
bounds is on the player who is out of 
bounds before touching the ball. 

Rule 8-1. In high school or junior high 
school games, an automatic time-out is to 
be declared in the middle of the second 
and fourth quarters, provided neither team 
has taken a charged time-out during the 
first four minutes of these quarters. This 
official’s time-out is to be of two minutes 
duration. 

Rule 9-8. When a high school game 
ends in a tie, one overtime period of three 
minutes duration will always be played 
Thereafter the sudden death method of 
breaking a tie will be used. 

Rule 9-4 and 5. When a game is for- 
feited, the score at the time of forfeiture 
will be considered the official score in cases 
where it would be to the disadvantage ot 
the offended team to have the score de 
clared 2-0. 

Rule 10-1—Note to Officials. When the 
ball is awarded to a team out of bounds 
from its front court, the official must have 
actual possession of the ball and then hand 
it to the proper player. 

Rule 13-1 and 2. These sections have 
been brought up to date and a definite 
procedure for the official, when a foul is 
called, is prescribed. The rule relative to 
the player who shall make the free throw 
when an injured or disqualified player is 
to leave the game or when it is discovered 
that a player is illegally in the game has 
been made consistent. In such cases the 
substitute must attempt the free throw. 

Rule 14-2. If a free thrower who is at- 
tempting to throw for a technical foul 
steps over the line too soon, the point shall 
(Continued on page 49) 
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COACHES TAKE NOTICE 
SPECIAL ON CLEATS 


We have had No. 4 and 5 cleats for twelve years. They are made of a special rubber fiber 
stock. These are the best No. 4 and 5 cleats we have ever had. Because of quantity produc- 
tion we can give you the following prices: 


No. 4 Female Regular (*/s" on end). Per set of 14 in bags. . .20c 


No. 5 Female Mud (7" onend). Per set of 14 in bags...... 20c 
No. 4 and 5 MALE (same dimension es above). Per set of 14 in bags. .25c 
No. | Plyable Rubber Regular (!/."" on end). Per set of 14 in bags... .30c 
No. 2 Plyable Rubber Mud (3@" on end). Per set of I4inbags....... 30c 


(We also carry in stock for use of the professional football players our No. 6 and No. 12 
concave cleats at 30c per set, and No. 5!/5 small mud cleat at 30c per set.) 





COACHES SPECIAL NOTICE COACHES 


The Riddell system of marking and advertising is your protection. 
A genuine Riddell shoe in all sports has the name "RIDDELL" perfo- 
rated in the top of the tongue. Remember a shoe is not a genuine 


RIDDELL shoe unless it is so marked. 


The style (which also designates the grade) is perforated near the 
top of the tongue. 


Our catalog gives you the standard school price of these styles of 
shoes. 











THIS IS YOUR RIDDELL CATALOG 





THESE HELMETS ARE MADE OUT OF PLASTICS AND ARE— 
1. Stronger. 
2. Lighter. 
3. More Beautiful. 
4. Cooler (they are ventilated). 
5. Easier to hear signals in. 


FOR 1940 WE WILL HAVE TIME ONLY TO MAKE TWO- 
TONE HELMETS AS PER PICTURES OR CUTS. 


BE SURE AND READ NOTICE IN EACH HELMET. 


The following colors and top straps can be furnished in helmets: 


BODY COLORS TOP STRAP COLORS IN FULL COLORS ONLY 


NAVY SILVER RED BLACK RED 
eRey. BRASS — jo SOLD 
WHITE BRONZE YELLOW GOLD GOLD 
GOLD PURPLE GREEN SILVER OLD GOLD 
OLD GOLD BROWN BLUE PURPLE SILVER 


THIS IS YOUR RIDDELL CATALOG 
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Athletics 
for All 


By Charles J. Dalthorp 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


HE problem of establishing an ath- 

letic program that is broad enough 
to satisfy the demands of a tax-pay- 

ing public and at the same time func- 
tional enough to meet the needs of the 
students confronts every school executive 
responsible for a secondary school organ- 
ization. Many plans have been evolved 
to meet the problems in each community. 
Aberdeen, South Dakota has solved its 
problem to meet local needs and demands. 
I came to Aberdeen shortly after the 
first World War. 


My duties consisted of @ 


teaching five classes of chemistry, serving @ 


as a home-room counselor, acting as a gen- 
eral class adviser, managing all athletics 
and incidentally coaching football. My ini- 
tial experience as a football coach was 
most distressing. I recall how enthusiasti- 
cally I looked forward to my first practice 
session, confident that a high school in a 
city of 15,000 inhabitants would surely 
send forth an array of material that would 
bring joy to the most lachrymose coach in 
existence. If anyone’s buoyant hopes ever 
collapsed with any more celerity than mine, 
he surely experienced a depressed feeling. 
. Instead of being greeted by a squad of 
from sixty to seventy husky boys well es- 
tablished in football fundamentals, I found 
twenty-one scrawny, inexperienced, unen- 
thusiastic neophytes. When I began to 
look for equipment for the group I found 
twelve sets of shoulder pads, fourteen 
headgears, fifteen pairs of pants, and one 
badly tattered sweater. Stockings were of 
a nondescript variety that had been 


— 





The Aberdeen School Civic Auditorium 


passed along from the city baseball team. 

I went in desperation to the superin- 
tendent of schools to explain my dilemma 
and appeal for sympathy. I was curtly 
informed in no uncertain terms that ath- 
letics had to be self sustaining and there 
was no money available for equipment. 
Even with my lack of experience I had 
enough endowed intelligence to realize that 
if a football squad was to-function it must 
at least have equipment. I went to the 
banker, explained the situation to him, and 
borrowed enough money on my personal 
note to purchase a sufficient amount of 
second: rate material to complete the out- 
fitting of a squad of twenty-five boys. 

I was still a novice in my educational 
career when I realized that, instead of foot- 
ball being an incidental part of my respon- 


Basketball in the Auditorium 
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sibilities, as the superintendent had ex- 
plained to me, it was a paramount part of 
my educational assignment; at least in the 
eyes of the public. I also learned rather 
early that a railroad town in the West 
wanted winning athletic teams and that the 
coach was expected to produce them “or 
else.” The early part of my first and only 
football schedule went rather well with 
push-over opponents. As the season ad- 
vanced the scores of the opponents 
mounted and ours decreased until I found 
myself enveloped in an inferiority complex 
of constant defeats that made me slink 
down the streets like a friendless Chinese 
coolie evading the law. To escape the taunts 
of the barber shop quarterbacks and the 
drug store halfbacks I bought my medicinal 
supplies from a chain auto accessory store 
whose managerial tenure was even more 
insecure than that of a football coach. I 
had my tonsorial work done at a side 
street Mexican shop where the chief 
sports-interest was centered around Bull 
Fights. Somehow I managed to get 
through the season without decapitation 
and found that by basketball time the 
coach of that sport was absorbing all of 
the punishments I had endured during the 
balmy autumn months. 

My tenure as a football mentor ended 
after the first season. From that time un- 
til I became superintendent there was a 
mighty parade of coaches through the 
Aberdeen school system. All of them en- 
countered the'same problems that I found 
my first and only year in the field of ath- 
letics when the calcium flare of critical 
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publie serutiny was focused upon their 
“won and lost” column. 

After I rose to the rank of chief exec- 
utive in Aberdeen I resolved that, if the 
people of the community were going to 
demand winning athletic teams, it was 
part of my job to inaugurate a program 
that would insure an abundance of well- 
developed material for the varsity teams 
each year. To start the program a Direc- 
tor of Athletics and Physical Education 
was appointed. Three coaches were se- 
lected for the varsity positions of foot- 
ball, basketball and track. Men were se- 
lected for these places, who had training 
in physical education as well as in athlet- 
ics, and could teach physical education 
classes during the day. As rapidly as va- 
cancies occurred in the teaching positions 
of junior and senior high schools, these 
places were filled by men qualified to teach 
and handle athletics as an extra-curricular 
activity. 

After a long series of evolutions the plan 
has finally reached the stage of efficiency 
in operation today. The general plan is 
exemplified by the football organization. 
A head football coach and an assistant 
handle a varsity squad composed of be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty boys. This 
team plays in the Eastern South Dakota 


The Aberdeen High School Athletic Field 


an athletic conference located within a purchasing and accounting for all equip- 
radius of fifty miles of Aberdeen. An in- ment. He schedules all games, employs 
tramural league composed of two teams officials and has general supervision of the 
from the Roosevelt Junior High School, program. 
one from the Simmons Junior High School The plan has been expensive but in- 
and one from the sophomore class in high creased revenues from athletic contests 
school lacking sufficient ability to make have more than offset the additional cost. 
the regular sophomore team completes the Since the program was inaugurated a 
football organization. All intramural school bus has been purchased to trans- 
teams are coached by classroom teachers. port teams, a lighted field with complete 
These teams play a double round-robin _fieldhouse facilities has been added, and a 
schedule. For all intramural games regu- new auditorium has been erected which 
Conference, an athletic conference com- lar outside officials are employed. seats 5000 spectators at basketball games. As 
posed of the larger cities east of the Mis- The plan has created an interest that The clamor of the public for winning Ad, 
ay eg = attracts over 200 boys for football, more teams has been satisfied by consistently 
sours river in the state, and occasionally than 300 for basketball, and almost 200 for strong t s in all ts. The varsity NV 
meets the better teams in North Dakota ; a ee Be ee ee eee edregr spent 
alates track. The plan can be justified because football team has lost one game in the 
and lowa. A team of boys of junior class- it gives every boy, regardless of ability, state in the last three years and has an- 
ification under the direction of a coach, 4n opportunity to participate in game play _ nexed two state championships. The bas- Un 
who teaches a full class load in addition, ynder competent coaching. ketball team has won the state champion- 
plays the larger towns within a radius of Other sports are organized on a basis ship the last two years and is enjoying an Car 
one hundred miles of Aberdeen. A team  jmilar to football. A diagram explains unusually successful season this year. 
of boys of sophomore classification under the detailed organization for all sports. Track is not quite as good but is better 
the direction of a teaching coach plays in The athletic director is responsible for than under the old plan. 
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ASKETBALL 
BACKBOARD 


Fubeialbded 0 
STEEL 





MEDART 


As 
Adopted by the 
National Basketball 


Committee of the dl 
United States and nee. 


Canada..... 


Modified in size, different in shape, but inalterably fabri- 
cated with the same degree of attention-to detail that 
characterized the old Medart Backboards, we pridefully 
present the new Medart ONE-PIECE, STEEL Backboard and 
new Medart Goal, as illustrated above. Constructed entirely 
of steel, with steel bracing reinforcements, the new stream- 
lined backboard has many superior features that are illus- 
trated and described in your copy of the new Medart Back- 
board Brochure. Write for it today. . . . No better backboard 
is available at any price. 








vo: 


For Complete Details, Including Prices, Write Size Comparison—Old Style Backboard vs. New Fan- 
Shape Backboard 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


3542 DeKalb Street : : St. Louis, Mo. 


“REPLACING YOUR BASKETBALL BACKBOARDS" 
Medart Engineering Department has prepared a service manual illustrating almost every 
type of backstop installation, with suggestions for making the necessary changes in exist- 
ing support structure to provide for the new modified backboard. Your copy may be had 
by addressing our general offices in St. Louis. No obligation, of course. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT BY MR. H. V. PORTER, SECRETARY, NATIONAL BASKETBALL COMMITTEE._ 


“In my m, the work of the Fred Medart Manufacturing Company in assisting the National Basketball Committee in making improvements in the 
basket backboards has been of immeasurable value. This company cooperated in experimental work designed to determine the parts of the old 
backboard which are actually used and the effect on the game when superfluous space is eliminated. Experimental boards were produced by the Fred 
Medart Mig. Co. without cost to the committee and it is largely through the use of such boards that the National Committee was able to arrive at the 
dimensions which have been adopted and legalized for 1 in 








“I am sure that the members of the National Committee and progressive basketball men everywhere appreciate the willingness of your company to 
devote their attention to matters of this kind in the hope that the experimental work will result in definite game improvements.” 
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A Sanitary Equipment Rack for 
High School Football Players 


By Leslie Hoenscheid 


Department of Physical Education, LaSalle-Peru Township High School 


ERE at La Salle-Peru Township 

High School under the direction of 

heavyweight football coach Albert 
Nowack, former All-American football 
player from the University of Illinois, a 
unique plan was worked out and put into 
operation for providing a suitable and san- 
itary equipment rack for the care of each 
football player’s equipment. 

Our first move was to provide a sani- 
tary, well-ventilated dressing room. The 
second was to provide a means for the dry- 
ing and airing of individual articles of 
equipment such as jersey, pants, socks, 
towel, supporter, pads, shoes and helmet. 
This second objective is worth considera- 
tion we feel because there are many high 
school coaches who permit the players to 
place equipment in lockers after a strenu- 
out work-out. This procedure, unless there 
is a very good ventilating system em- 
ployed, means that the players will don 


This picture indicates clearly the two 40-foot pipes running half the 


length of the room. 


wet and sweaty uniforms. This is especially 
true when a team proctices during incle- 
ment weather. 

Mr. Nowack’s idea in regard to the 
equipment rack was based on a plan used 
in many industrial plants. His plan is 
described herein in the hope that many 
coaches may find the suggestions helpful. 
Through the co-operation of Mr. Frank 
Jensen, Superintendent of the LaSalle- 
Peru High School, sufficient funds were 
allocated for the construction of two all 
steel equipment racks built by boys in the 
general metals classes. 

One inch diameter steel pipe was used in 
the project. The pipe was jointed in or- 
der to make a bar, 40 feet long to which 
four one-foot crossbars could be welded. 
On each crossbar (one foot in length) two 
semi-S shaped hooks were welded. Each 
crossbar was welded at right angles, mak- 
ing a square frame when welded to the 


gS 


40-foot main pipe. Interspersed every 
one foot and a half, another square was 
welded and so on down the length of the 
pipe. This spacing of crossbars provides 
for equal distribution of each player's 
equipment. Each square with its eight 
hooks is numbered so that players may 
be assigned to a definite place. 

There are two pipes, forty feet in length, 
running parallel in the athletic room at 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
These 40-foot bars are very rigid and 
secure due to the bar-supports leading 
from the ceiling of the room and welded 
to the pipe. These two bars are attached 
from the ceiling by means of steel support 
bars in such a manner that the football 
players can walk under the pipes and be- 
tween them with safety. 

Mr. Hoenscheid will be glad to furnish 
additional information regarding the 
equipment rack.—Editor’s Note. 


This picture indicates the spacing allowed when equipment is placed 
on the equipment racks 


The Coach and the Public 


enhanced. 

If other means of communication are at 
the disposal of the coach, use them. Here 
the reference is made to the radio, and the 
newspapers. Short well chosen subjects 
for talks or interviews over the radio have 
unlimited power and scope. Fortunately, 
a number of coaches have sufficient skill 
and understanding of newspaper work to 
write for the local papers. One coach, in 
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(Continued from page 13) 


a large high school conducted a column in 
the school paper known as the “Coaches 
Corner.” 

Many coaches realize the problems of 
the sports writer, and have made special 
efforts to co-operate with him at all times. 
Naturally, if you want the support and 
friendship of these men, you must appre- 
ciate their work, and co-operate with them 
at every opportunity. Although some 


coaches in the past have taken the attitude 
of ridicule toward the writers of their 
games, the majority have made friends 
with the newspaper men. The results are 
obvious. Some authorities in the field of 
athletics have even gone so far as to sug- 
gest that coaches learn to write the story 
of the games. This may be an impossibil- 
ity; nevertheless, it is worth thinking 
about. 
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Mr. Grabbit, a Baseball Fan 
Football 


1, GOSS to a 


The referee was plenty sore when Mr. Grabbit 
grabbed the ball and beat it, but--was the 
coach’s face red when he found he had no other 
ball on hand! 


Coach Orderlater was right smack behind the 
old eight ball because he was too busy planning 
spiffy spinners and flashy flings when the sales- 


man made his call. 


Before the whistle blows in September, you're 
going. to have plenty of last-minute needs. 


Are you set? 
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The Coaches’ Chosce 


Used by leading universities and colleges 
throughout the country, this ball has won an 
enviable reputation. 


Waterproof with a 
“tacky” surface for 
better handling in 
wet wea’ ‘. 


SCHOOL PRICE 


Each, $8.50 
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The Combination Six-Man Offense 


By Kurt W. Lenser 
High School, Stratton, Nebraska 


HAT kind of offense shall I use 
\ \ this year? What formation? 
How many plays? These are 


among the questions confronting the six- 
man football coach at the beginning of the 
season. 

Important, of course, in laying the foun- 
dation for the season is the problem of 
personnel. How many experienced players 
are returning this fall? What are the indi- 
vidual abilities of these boys? Are they 
big or small—slow or fast? 

A pre-season material inventory (Dia- 
gram 1) will be of invaluable help to the 
coach. It would be impossible, of course, 
for a coach entering a new position to work 
out a device of this nature, because he 
would be unfamiliar with his material. 

The pre-season dope sheet furnishes the 
coach with a black-and-white record of 
each boy—his age, weight, height, grasp of 
fundamentals, experience, etc. Small, but 
highly important details are pictured on 
this chart—similar to the doctor’s case 
history. An inventory of this type both 
at the beginning and the close of the 
season serves as a progress check on each 
boy. 

The fundamental techniques of foot- 
ball, such as blocking and tackling are im- 
portant. The execution of these skills de- 
pends not so much upon hours and hours 
of monotonous practice, but upon the de- 
termination, or willingness, of the boys to 
learn and execute them. It is one of the 
tasks of the coach to create this deter- 
mined attitude in the minds of the lads on 
his squad. While it is, in many cases, a 
difficult task to convince a contact-shy, 
timid boy that he is a ferocious lion, and a 
fat, slow whale-type of boy that he is 
Paddock or Pavlowa in the making, never- 
theless, a mental lift from the coach will 
pay dividends in the majority of cases. 
We coaches sometimes change our forma- 
tions and plays in mid-season when things 
are not going so well, without giving any 
thought to the mental condition of our 
athletes. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of the 
six-man offense. Much practice on the 
execution of a few plays and daily drill on 
fundamentals is essential to the winning 
offense. Each boy on the squad should 
learn the plays, and individual assignments 
for the positions he may be called upon to 
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fill. Skull drills and written examinations 
on plays and play situations are excellent 
aids which the coach may employ. At 
Stratton, on a number of occasions, we 
have given written quizzes on our plays 
to all members of the squad. We usually 
give one after we have practiced approxi- 
mately a month, and promise a trip to a 
college game to all boys who make a 
specified grade on their papers. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of formations and plays 
should be placed in the hands of the boys 
before school starts in the fall, and the 
boys should be given suggestions for sum- 
mer practice on individual weaknesses. 

We attempt to make our system of 
naming plays as simple as possible. In 
place of numbers, we use letters of the 
alphabet, or names like mowing-machine, 
pile-driver, fooler, dazzler, crazy, ete. The 
following were our letter plays last year: 





ITH six years of experience 

coaching the six-man game, Kurt 
Lenser knows his subject thoroughly. 
His contributions in previous issues of 
this publication on Six-Man Football 
Defensive Strategy, The Spread For- 
mation in Six-Man Football and The 
Six-Man Kicking Game have been read 
with interest by coaches of the game. 
Mr. Lenser is a member of the Na- 
tional Six-Man Football Advisory 
Board. During the summer just past 
he has taught the game in coaching 
schools in New York, Texas, Michigan 


and Kansas. 





A—Around end. 

B—Buck into line. 

C--Cutback. 

D—Detour (reverse) 

E—End around. 

BB (Double B)—Variation off B. 

BBB (Triple B)—Another B variation, 

The quarterback in the huddle calls first 
the direction of the play, then the play it- 
self. Right B would be a line buck into 
the hole between center and right end. If 
the quarterback does not have a clear, 
crisp voice, it would be well for him to dis- 
card the letters and say “cutback”, “end 
run”, etc., because several of the letters 
sound alike. 

It is profitable to spend time practicing 
plays against different defensive set-ups. 
Since each succeeding ball game brings 
with it the possibility of a new defense to 
face, the boys should receive drill in change 
of tacties and assignments under the vary- 
ing conditions. For example, let us sup- 
pose that the defense shifts from a three- 
man to a four-man line. If the boys have 
received no instructions regarding a shift 
in blocking assignments, the result will be 
a complete demoralization of the team. 

Practically all of our blocking has been 
man-for-man. The cross-body block, with 
variations, has proved most successful for 
us. We do not use removal, or “drive-em- 
backward” blocks, but get results with 
the nuisance block, with our main objec- 




















DIAGRAM 2 
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L. With night football games on the increase, more and 
been more schools and institutions are using Lipps Illuminated 
" Markers for linesmen. They were first used at the World's 
‘eal Champion Professional-College All-Star game in 1938, 
with where they were enthusiastically praised by players, 
yjec- coaches and spectators alike. End poles and center pole 
of down-box contain standard flashlight cells which can 
oy be replaced quickly and easily. Lamp bulbs, too, can be 
renewed on the spot—no special tools are required. 
Nite Lipp-Stix are also practical for late afternoon 
games and evening practice sessions. Sturdily built to 
withstand rough handling and hard usage. Increase 
attendance at games by letting your spectators in on 



































The Lipp Nationa! Collegiate Approved 
Templet is made of light, durable alumi- 
num. Meets templet requirenent of the 








new rule. Templet can be fastened to 








table in stock room. Bears official di- ll 
mensions of ball, maximum major length End poles have lighted red plastic inserts—each illuminated 
yard marker is of amber plastic. The 5-yard marker is 
made of red plastic, matching the end poles. The down-box 
(6.850). can be lighted to show each down, as the game progresses. 
Downs are indicated by brightly colored illuminated nvu- 
merals, Ist down—white, 2nd down—amber, 3rd down— 
green, 4th down—red. 


J. J. LIPP .. 323 W. POLK ST... CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURER OF LIPP’S LINESMAN MARKERS (FOR DAYTIME FOOTBALL); ILLUMINATED LIPP-STIX (FOR NITE FOOTBALL) 
LIPP’S TIMERS FOR FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL AND TRACK; N.C.A.A. APPROVED FOOTBALL TEMPLET 


(11.250) and maximum minor diameter 
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This summer, when your feet swelter in 
socks soggy with perspiration—watch 
out! Excessive perspiration irritates skin 
between your toes. And when the skin 
cracks, painful Athlete’s Foot may strike! 


CRACKS between your toes 
WARN YOU 


The fungi that cause 
Athlete’s Foot actually 
grow twice as fast when 


ond get under the skin, 
spread quickly. Your 
toes redden, itch—it’s 
Athlete’s Foot! 


Drench those cracks 
= TONIGHT 


At the first sign of a 

crack, drench the entire 

foot with Absorbine Jr., 

full strength. 

1. Absorbine Jr.isa - 
erful kills 


the Athiete’s Foot 
fungi on contact. 


«lt dissolves the per- 
spiration on 
which 's Foot 
fungi thrive. 
3. it dries the skin between the toes. 
4. 1 soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. lt relieves the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 min- 
utes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult 
oy doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
25 a bottle at all druggists. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


s ATHLETE'S FO 


on conta 


Also QUICK RELIEF for: 
Sore, aching muscles + Tired, burning 
feet + Sunburn + Bites of mosquitoes 
and other small insects. 

Sample Bottle FREE 
: W. F. YOUNG, INC.,245K Lyman St., 


Springfield, Mass. Send me sample 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. FREE. 








Street 





' Name. 
! 
! 
! 








tive to get the body between the defensive 
man and the ball-carrier, and drive our 
man to the right or left, depending upon 
the direction of the play. 

Last fall we used the punt formation in 
our offense, with two variations (Diagram 
2)—the spread, with ends playing from 
ten to fifteen yards wide, and the un- 
balanced, with the center stationed on the 
end of the line. The same plays were used 
for all three set-ups, with a few changes 
in blocking assignments. When we em- 
ployed the unbalanced line, on plays to the 
left the middle lineman would pull out and 
lead the interference. Naturally, we could 
not use the end-around play from the 
spread formation. 

The greatest advantage of this combi- 
nation-formation offense was perhaps 
psychological. By varying our formations, 
we managed to keep a jump or two ahead 
of the defense, and created a state of un- 
easiness and confusion in the minds of 
opposing players. 

It was possible for us to change our 
offensive formations faster than the de- 
fense could shift to meet the modifications. 
It was our experience to meet several 
teams that had scouted us in early season 
when we used only our regular formation. 
Later, when we played them, they did a 
splendid job of spoiling everything we 
threw at them from this set-up. When we 
ran the same plays from the other forma- 
tions, however, the situation reversed it- 
self, and we made yardage. It was our 
good fortune to have a boy on our team 
who was an All-American back, a splendid 
open-field runner who scored 195 points 
in eight games. When we used our regu- 
lar formation, this lad was often stopped 


behind the line of scrimmage, before he 
had a chance to get started. By changing 
to the spread and unbalanced formations, 
we created a spread defense and an open- 
field situation that was made to order for 
this back. Occasionally we shifted him to 
end, and threw spot passes to him. The 
combinations in Diagrams 3 and 4 are 
suggested for the T and single wing-back 
formations, respectively. 

The punt formation is well adapted to 
either a passing or running attack, and 
may be used for the quick kick, or regu- 
lar punt formation. A strong point of this 
set-up is that the ball may be saapped 
back to any one of the three backs. A 
spinning attack works well from this align- 
ment. The two up-backs are in fine posi- 
tion to block for the tail-back on. pass 
plays involving the three linemen, and at 
the same time are close enough to the 
line of scrimmage to break quickly down 
field on four or five-men-down aerial plays. 
The greatest running power of the punt 
formation lies through the line from end to 
end. Since there is no flanking back play- 
ing an outside position on the defensive 
end, end sweeps are not very effective, un- 
less the defensive end plays in close. Cut- 
backs and mousetraps may be used 
successfully, however. 

The spacing of the men depends, of 
course, upon personnel, and upon the posi- 
tions of the defensive men. We played the 
two ends from one and a half to three 
yards out. The two up-backs were two to 
three yards behind the line of scrimmage, 
each one in the middle of the hole be- 
tween end and center on his side. The 
tail-back was usually six or seven yards 
back. 
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Make Your Plans Now! 


We suggest you plan and install your 
school’s public address system during the 
summer months when classes are not in 
session. Then you can count on your gym- 
nasium or stadium, or both, being ready 
for the big events of next Fall and Winter. 
You'll find your RCA Victor Public Ad- 
dress System will draw larger crowds. For 
it brings spectators closer to the action by Tisha: ts Gechedioll teanes taal 
letting them hear as well as see! more thrilling when announcements 

. keep spectators abreast of every play! 


Let RCA Victor help you prepare 
for Next Season's Biv Sveti! 


Install an RCA Victor Public Address 

System in your stadium or gym- 

nasium and attendance at sporting 

events, concerts and pageants will 
be greatly increased 


RCA Victor Public Address Systems are excel- 
lent for outdoor or indoor use. They are avail- 
able in a variety of sizes, from small portable 
units to large systems for giant stadiums. We 
will be glad to give you complete information 
and prices on request. Or, if you wish, we'll send 
a sound expert to your school for consultation 
about your particular requirements. For full 
details mail coupon below. 


2 s « 
: Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Loudspeaker shown is typical Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound 
of the type used in lar ge stadisn i Nati " equipment. 
Ohio State Stadium, illustrated, is equipped 
with an RCA Public Address System. 











1 Department (AJ-9) Ne 
wieetennteseeriog Co., ine., Camden, N. J 
Please send me free copy of new RCA Sound Catalog 


i I 
ad showing various types of public eres eS 
i i ested in ( _) Indoor Sound Equip: 
sb a : spt a fi ( ) Outdoor Sound Equipment. 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 
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WE'RE READY 
FOR YOU! 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
COACHES ASSOCIATION 


AND 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION 
DECEMBER 30-31, 1940 


The New Yorker has always 
been the athlete’s choice as 
headquarters because every- 
thing is timed. The right man 
in the right place at exactly 
the right time, to give you 
what you want, when you 
want it! As experts in the 
handling of a fine hotel, we 
can tell you about our train- 
ing, our chalk-talks and our 
practice. But the only thing 
that interests you is the fact 
that life runs so much smooth- 
er in the Hotel New Yorker. 
You get what you want, when 
you want it. 





Double, with twin beds 
Four in one room 
(two double beds) from $10.00 


Radio, tub, shower and Servidor in every 


Restaurants 


Four popular priced restaurants to meet 
every purse. The Terrace Room features 
the spectacular ice Show and Woody 
Herman's orchestra. 














HOTEL 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street and Eighth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tunnel connection to Pennsylvania Station 
Frank L. Andrews, President . 











In the following diagrams, the half-black 
circles denote men who handle the ball, 
the full-black circles the man who eventu- 
ally runs with it. 

On our end run (Diagram 5), both the 
left. up-back and the tail-back made pre- 
liminary starts in the direction of the line 
before going to the outside of the end. 
This maneuver was to draw the defensive 
left end and halfback into better blocking 
positions. The left up-back received the 
ball in motion, a soft pass from the center. 
The right end blocked the center, who 
usually shifted quickly into the gap be- 
tween our center and right end when the 
play started, making it impossible for our 
snapper-back to get a good blocking angle 
on him. 

On the B play (line buck), (Diagram 6) 
the right end had to charge fast, to get out 
of the way of the center, who made for the 
defensive left halfback after snapping the 
ball. The left up-back, after passing the 
ball to the tail-back, ran almost straight 
up field, where he was in good position 
either to block the safety, or receive a 
lateral from the tail-back after he had ad- 
vanced past the line of scrimmage. 

The BB (double B) play, (Diagram 7) 
is one that we used in sequence with B. 
The ball is faked to the tail-back, who runs 
through the hole between center and end 
as before, with his hands in his stomach as 
if he had the ball. The right up-back takes 
several steps towards the defensive end, 
then comes around to the left and receives 
the ball from the left up-back, who leads 
him around the left side. The tail-back 
goes on down field for the safety. 

On the BBB (triple B) play, (Diagram 
8) the tail-back receives the ball as in B, 
runs to the line of scrimmage, spins, and 


laterals back to the left up-back. The 
defensive halfback is usually out of posi- 
tion, and the ball-carrier has a clear field 
for a sweep on the outside. 

The cut-back play, Diagram 9, starts 
the same as the end run. The right end 
brush-blocks the defensive end, pushing 
him out into good position for the left 
up-back, and goes on up field for the half- 
back. The right up-back blocks the defen- 
sive center. The tail back runs about five 
yards to the right, then cuts back to the 
inside of the end, 

In the D (detour) play, Diagram 10, the 


















































DIAGRAM 6 


ball is faked to the right up-back who is 
running to the left, then passed to the tail- 
back, who takes three or four steps to the 
left, then comes back to the right off his 
outside foot. The defensive left halfback 
is drawn towards the middle by this 
maneuver, and the left up-back has a good 
blocking angle on him. The defensive line- 
men are drawn to the left and are in good 
blocking position. 

Diagram 11 illustrates the end-around 
play. The right up-back fakes to the left 
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DIAGRAM // 


up-back, who runs around wide to the 
right to draw the defensive men into good 
blocking positions. The left end comes 
back around, receives the pass from the 
right up-back after the fake and cuts 
through the hole between right end and 
center. The right up-back goes for the 
defensive end after passing to the left end. 
The ball may also be faked to the tail-back 
as he goes by. 


1940-1941 Basketball 


(Continued from page 32) 


not be counted and whether the throw is 
successful or unsuccessful, the ball will be 
awarded to the free thrower’s team out of 
bounds at mid-court. 

Rule 15-12. This rule has been clarified. 
A slight change is designed to give the offi- 
cial some aid in determining what consti- 
tutes a “foul from behind.” 

Penalty (d) is affected by the change in 
Rule 13-1 which makes it clear that the 
right to waive a free throw exists only 
until the ball has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the free thrower. 

Comments: The comments which fol- 
low the rules make it clear that a court 98 
feet long for college play is legal in certain 
listed cases. 

The supplementary section contains 
timely material, including the recommen- 
dation of the National Basketball Coaches 
Association that no conference adopt rules 
which deviate from the official rules, ex- 
cept in cases where such modifications are 
authorized by the National Committee for 
experimental purposes. 
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HAT’S the comment of coaches and athletic directors in 

several hundred schools from coast to coast who have 
football fields lighted by General Electric. Naturally, they are 
enthusiastic about night games. They are even more enthusiastic 
about the quality of G-E planned floodlighting, which provides 
plenty of light for players and spectators alike, without objec- 
tionable glare. 


If you want larger crowds— play at night. Most schools soon pay 
the entire floodlighting investment with the returns from increased 
attendance but be sure your lighting is good; poor floodlighting 
won’t pay dividends in satisfied customers or players. 
A NEW G-E FLOODLIGHT 
FOR OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
The new Type L-68 is a low-priced, spun- 
aluminum floodlight that can help you 
attain results like those enjoyed at South 
Milwaukee. GEA-3317 gives complete 
information about this efficient, 1500-watt 
floodlight. The nearest G-E Office will 
give you a copy. Or write General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


IF YOU'RE PLANNING TO LIGHT YOUR FIELD— 
this free bulletin, GEA-3218, will give you helpful ideas and sug- 
gestions. It contains information about methods of mounting, 
wiring, and adjustment of floodlights, also suggestions on types 
of floodlights to use. This bulletin, plus GEA-3317, will enable 
you to plan the lighting for your field. 


Write for your 
copy today 
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Six-Man Defense Problems 


By A. W. Larson 
Superintendent and Coach, Walcott, North Dakota 


ENERAL defensive formations for 

Cs six-man football have been classi- 
fied as follows: 

3-2-1—Strong against running plays; weak 
against end passes and runs. 

3-3 —Strong against running plays and 
short passes; weak against long 
passes. 

4-2 —Strong against running plays; weak 
against pdsses. 

5-1 —Goal line- defense against running 
plays; weak against passes. 
2-3-1—Strong pass defense; weak against 

running plays. 

There are other combinations such as a 
2-2-1-1 that might be effective against 
passes, but rather weak against the run- 
ning attack. Pass defenses have been des- 
ignated as the man-to-man, zone, and a 
combination of the two. 

Before the coach can start experiment- 
ing with various formations and their rela- 
tive value to his team he should first study 
the following situations: 

1. | rimary formation. 2. Placing of de- 
fensive strength. 3. Substituting while on 
defense. 4. Defensive traps. 

The offensive quarterback will often 
look over the formation of the defensive 
team, then call his play where he sees or 
thinks he sees a defensive weakness. The 
defensive team can counter this by using 
a defensive huddle, or by taking a fake 
defensive formation that does not give 
away the actual formation. The de- 
fensive huddle is held as long as the offen- 
sive huddle. When the offensive team 
moves into position, the defensive team 
takes its defensive positions. The primary 
defensive position of a team should be one 
of the following formations: One is the old 
3-2-1 formation (Diagram 1) which may 
readily become a 3-3, by 4 and 6 moving 
out to the sides and 5 moving in between 
them, or it may become a 3-1-2 by either 
4 or 6 falling back, depending on the side 
to which the pass is going. 

The team should go through three steps 
on the defense: a. Defensive huddle. b. 


Primary defensive formation. c. Form de- 
fensive formation according to play that is 
coming or hold the primary defensive 
position. 

There is no one defensive formation that 
will hold against all types of offenses. Very 
often a team has one offensive department 
in which it excels. If the defensive team 
can stop the offensive team’s strongest 
weapon effectively, it has gone a long ways 
toward victory. 

In formation 2 (Diagram 2) the players 
are about one and one-half yards apart. 
This formation can quickly shift into a 3- 
or 4-man line. As shown in the diagram, 
very few opposing quarterbacks would try 
a play over center. One and 3 may move 
up one on each side of 2, making a 3-man 
line. Four remains in his spot back of 
2 to cover short passes, and to back up 
the line if there should be a plunge. Five 
covers the first man that comes through 
as a potential pass receiver. Six gets the 
next offensive man. Five may move to 
the right and back; six may move to the 
left and back to cover any long passes that 
might be attempted. To fall into a 3-3 
defense, 1 and 3 move up to the line with 
2;4 and 5 move back with 6 to about five 
yards back of the first three players. In 
this type of defense at least three or four 
players rush, while the other two or three 
wait. It is generally agreed that the rush- 
ing type of defense is the soundest and 
best. But many offenses are built so that 
they permit the defense to rush in to get 
the pass receiver in the open. 

A player must learn that, although he 
plays fullback on the offense, it does not 
mean that he can contribute the most by 
playing defensive fullback. I recall seeing 
two outstanding offensive fullbacks play- 
ing end on the defense, and a capable oi- 
fensive center playing defensive halfback 
In placing men on the defense, the coach 
ean perhaps adopt one of three plans: 


Plan I 
Line—Best defensive players. 











X2 


x4 
x5 
X6 
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Secondary—Average defensive player. 
Safety—Weakest defensive player. 


Plan II 
Line—Weakest defensive players. 
Secondary—Average defensive players. 
Safety—Best defensive player. 


Plan III 

Line—Average defensive players. 

Secondary—Best defensive players. 

Safety—Weakest defensive player. 

There can be no set plan or rule in the 
arrangement of players on the defense. 
Coaches vary in their definition of the 
ideal defensive man. Defensive players 
may have only one or two of the many 
defensive skills. If the coach knows what 
type of offense he has to meet, he should 
place his players in the best position to 
check that offense. 

In making plans for an important game, 


you might try this: Let A represent the | 
average defensive player, B the best defen- | 


sive, and W the weakest defensive player 
Now map your defensive formation as 
shown in the following diagrams. You 





























DIAG.4 





Diagram 4 


may use the names of your players, 
but always think of them in terms of their 
ability. When you have made a few for- 
mation charts, you will soon have a defi- 
nite idea as to how you can arrange your 
defensive strength. 

It seems to have become almost a rule 
in six-man football that, when a defensive 
team sends in a substitute or substitutes, 
the next play comes in their direction. Tell 
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There’s a lot of HARMFUL 
loose talk about Athlete’s Foot 


Too many people believe 
that they’re protecting 
themselves against 
Athlete’s Foot by dous- 
ing on some disinfectant 
or other advertised 
“cure” for this widely 
prevalent infection. 


The truth is that Athlete’s 
Foot isn’t caused by bac- 
teria that can be killed 
by a mere disinfectant. 
It’s caused by fungi that 
must be attacked by a 
fungicide. 


Alta-Co Powder provides the sure way to combat Athlete’s Foot, 
because it is a fungicide developed specifically to kill such fungi. 
In less than one minute Alta-Co Powder kills Athlete’s Foot fungi. 
That has been demonstrated time and again in our laboratories 
and disinterested outside laboratories. 


Placed in a footbath, Alta-Co solution {1 lb. Alta-Co Powder to 
1 gallon of water} offers a convenient method of application. 
The strength of the solution may be quickly and accurately tested 
by inexperienced help with an Alta-Co Powder Tester. This is the 
only fungicide on the market that can be so easily tested. 


COACHES: Send for our new 32-page brochure on Athlete’s 
Foot Control. 


White Alta-Co Powder Alta-Co Powder with Tracer 


Stainless Alta-Co Powder has This is suggested where Ath- 
just been perfected, and is _ lete’s Foot control is enforced, 
recommended where there anda check on its use is desired; 
is objection to skin tint- the slight yellowish tint is 
ing. evidence of application. 


BOTH ARE EQUAL IN FUNGUS-KILLING POWER 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


Westport, Connecticut 
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. and its Football time again! 


If, following a day of practice, players 
come limping in with 

Sore or Bruised Muscles 

An Abrasion 

A Sprain, or 

Strain 


remember the use of 


Soothing * Decongestive °* Repair-promoting 


Free sample to Coaches, 
Trainers and Athletic Directors 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
167 Varick Street “ . ‘ H " New York 











16-mm. SOUND FILM 


AVAILABLE TO COACHES AND DIRECTORS 
THERE IS NO RENTAL CHARGE 
Small Service Charge of $2.50 Plus Transportation 
A. A. SCHABINGER, DIRECTOR 
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the substitutes to expect this. Do not get 
them too excited, but remind them of this 
as they go into the game. Another plan is 
to send the substitute in to play the spot 
where the play cannot be sent directly at 
him. This spot, of course, is just a matter 
of guessing on the part of the coach. Any 
spot might become the spot for the next 
play, but trying to outguess the offense is 
part of the game. 

A clever offensive team will set traps for 
the defensive team. One is that where the 
offensive line waits for the defensive line 
to charge them, rather than charging to 
meet the defensive team. The mousetrap 
can be used very effectively in the six-man 
game. 

The shift and the unbalanced line are 
sometimes confusing to an inexperienced 
defensive team. Fake pass and punt for- 
mations mean added troubles for the de- 
fensive team. Rushing defensive players 
must learn to follow the ball so that they 
can detect if the second pass has been 
made. If the player has received the ball 
from center, he can only pass or punt. 
Defensive players must be drilled to follow 
the ball, to know where it is going instead 
of guessing where it will go. 


Selected Rules That 
Football Players 
Should Know 


(Continued from page 26) 


momentum to the ball, you do not have 
to run the ball out. Fall on the ball. 

20. If the ball goes out of bounds be- 
tween the goal lines, you are entitled to 
the ball fifteen yards from the place where 
it goes out of bounds or anywhere on your 
35-yard line. 

For high school play the ball may be 
put in play on the thirty-five-yard line but 
always at the inbounds spot rather than 
anywhere along that line. 


Kick-off (Offense) 


21. The ball must go ten yards to be in 
play, unless an opponent touches it. It is 
a free ball on the kick-off, but you cannot 
advance it, so fall on the ball. 

22. You can space yourselves any way 
you want behind the ball on your kick-off 
Most players run to the right, so put your 
extra man on the left. 

23. On the kick-off, the holder of the 
ball may legally be in advance of the ball 
so, holder, do not cramp yourself. 


Kicks and Return 


24. A kicked ball is not dead when it is 
touched by the kicker’s team down the 
field, unless the whistle has blown. The 
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receiving team may grab the ball from 
you and run with it. 

25. As it is a foul (loss of ball at the 
spot of foul) for a member of the kicking 
team to down a ball which goes beyond 
the line of scrimmage—if you hear a horn, 
never down the ball (unless it is bouncing 
toward your goal) as you may lose the 
benefit of a penalty. 

26. A man making a fair catch should 
rftse only one hand clearly above his head. 
He may take two steps in any direction 
after the catch. 

27. A man attempting a fair catch can 
not be tackled unless he muffs the ball and 
it strikes the ground or unless he takes 
more than two steps after the catch. If the 
ball strikes the ground after a muff or if he 
fumbles after taking two steps, the kick- 
ing team may recover, so fall on the ball. 

28. The players of the kicking team are 
off-side and must not touch or be touched 
by the ball without penalty and must keep 
out of the way of the opponents to avoid 
interfering with their opportunity for a 
fair catch. If the receiver runs into you 
while going for a possible catch, he can 
claim a penalty. Remember that, as you 
may claim one, too, sometime. 

29. A free kick after a fair catch is 
played like the kick-off, with the restrain- 
ing line of the defense ten yards away. A 
goal may be scored from this formation 
by a place kick or drop kick. If time is 
short and you are in close to the oppo- 
nent’s goal and three points can win for 
you, do not fail to fair-catch the punt. 

30. A kick not crossing the line of scrim- 
mage is in play. Either team may ad- 
vance it. 

31. If you block your opponent’s kick 
and it does not cross the line of scrim- 
mage, it is a free ball and you can ad- 
vance it. It may be good teamwork to 
block an opponent while your team mate 
gets the ball. 

32. A high punt going across the line of 
scrimmage, but being blown back before 
hitting the ground, is not considered as 
having crossed the line of scrimmage and 
can be advanced by either team. 

33. If the opponent’s kick is touched on 
your side of the line of scrimmage by one 
of your men, go after it as the opponents 
can legally recover it. 

34. If you partially block the oppo- 
nent’s kick behind the line of scrimmage 
and the ball crosses the line of scrimmage, 
it is your ball as on any kick. Do not 
scramble for it. 

35. You may not run into a kicker after 
the kick has been made. 


Forward Passing 


36. Only the men on each end of the 
offensive line and the backs may touch a 
forward pass, unless it is touched by the 
defense, in which case anyone may eatch it. 

37. Players going out of bounds on a 
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SAFE, COMFORTABLE 
BLEACHERS build good will! 
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PORTABLE 
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UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS embody 
many exclusive features which make 
them the quality standard in this field. 
Due to their improved design, select 
material, and careful workmanship, 
Universal Bleachers give many extra 
years of low cost service. Both the steel 
and wood portables may be used either 
outside or indoors. Write today for in- 
formative bulletins and cost estimate to 
meet your need. Delivery from stock. 








UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
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kick-off cannot come in and legally re- 
cover a ball until it has passed into con- 
trol and possession of the opponents and 
then fumbled or on a forward pass until 
the ball has been touched by one of the 
opponents. 

38. The five centre linemen are ineligible 
to receive a pass. Do not get across the 
line of scrimmage until after the ball is 
thrown or you will be penalized. 

39. Do not intercept a ball on fourth 
down as the ball comes to our team any- 
way, except fourth down passes over our 
goal line, which should be intercepted. 

40. Intercept all passes thrown over our 
goal line. You do not have to run them 
out as it is a touchback. 

41. You have as much right to that pass 
as the offense, so go after it. You must 





make a bona fide attempt to catch or bat 
the ball. 

42. The passer is given some protection 
now so do not rough him. 

43. Remember if the opponents have 
given the momentum that drives the ball 
across your goal line, fall on the ball, but 
do not try to advance it. If you have 
given the momentum which took the ball 
behind your goal line, even by a kick or 
pass of yours that was blocked, you have 
to run the ball out. (Your grounded pass 
is a safety.) 

The opponent’s punt, which you touched 
in the field of play, but did not give im- 
petus to, does not have to be run out. Do 
not fail to fall on it any time you touch it. 

All quotations are from the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association Rules, 1940 





Fine Points in Track Coaching 


The Pole Vault 


By Dean Cromwell 
Track Coach, University of California 


HE reason I have been so success- 

ful in coaching pole vaulters is be- 

cause I have had champions coming 
to me. Up to 1938 the world’s record was 
fourteen feet. A very fine high school 
youngster, Lee Barnes of Hollywood, 
used what is known as the Jackknife. He 
held his body on the pole until the eleva- 
tion was reached, then dropped his body 
over with his stomach tight across the bar, 
half his body on one side of the bar and 
his legs on the other side, just as tight as a 
jackknife. At that time thirteen feet was 
the limit of that particular boy’s vault. 
He could not even go half an inch higher, 
so something had to be done about it. 

We had to find a way to get his body 
higher in the air, and the result was the 
flyaway style of vaulting. I think the tall 
rangy boy has a very definite advantage 
over the little short chap. 

The angle at which the pole is placed 
in the box and held by the hand gives the 
tall, rangy chap a‘decided advantage over 
the little fellow. I like to tell my pole 
vaulters that they have to have more ath- 
letic ability than those boys in any other 
one event in track. They have to have 
the action in the air of a gymnast or tum- 
bler, the speed of a fair runner, the agility 
of a jumper with very splendid upper 
body development and co-ordination, and 
timing. I would suggest that you do not 
waste your time on the boy who is five 
feet or a little over. It is much better to 
put the same effort on one who is six feet 
or a little over. 

The boy who is not able to stand on his 
hands or work on the apparatus in the 
gymnasium will not attain vefy great 
height either. Tremendous power is re- 





quired in the upper part of the body, 
starting with the hands; so if you can get 
a boy from the farm who has been milk- 
ing cows and is able to squeeze a Soft rub- 
ber ball, who can chin the bar and work 
on parallel bars and rings, and can do front 
flips and back flips on the mats in the 
gymnasium, you have a basis for upper- 
body development. He must be able to 
run too, but a great deal of speed is not 
required. Then you are ready to start 
teaching that boy pole vaulting. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing things 
I have heard in all my years of coaching 
was given to me by the newspaper boys 
I recall one time in Los Angeles one of the 
boys said if we did not have money enough 
at the University of Southern California 
to buy. a longer pole for Lee Barnes of 
Hollywood they would take up a collee- 
tion. The pole he was using was 14 feet, 
1 inch long, and he was vaulting 14 feet, 
1 and % inches. They suggested that 
they get an 18-foot pole and let him go up 
from there. 


Method of Carrying the Pole 


I am sure you know as much as I do 
about the method of carrying the pole. 
The runner must run facing forward; he 
does not want to turn sidewise in running 
down the runway. The pole is carried at 
the side, and I do not recommend carrying 
the hands more than a comfortable dis- 
tance apart. As the runner goes down the 
runway, his hands must not be too close 
together as the take-off is made, but just 
far enough apart, so that the pole can be 
carried pointing right straight ahead. 
Some runners elevate the point of the pole 
too much. It must be elevated just enough 
for balance. 


The Take-Off Mark 


The entire secret of pole vaulting with 
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Jack Dempsey 


has at last written the story of his life, his 
boyhood in the Rockies, his development 
and determination, the discouragement, fal- 
tering and dogged persistence that finally re- 
sulted in the most astonishing cycle of vic- 
tories the ring has ever known. 


ROUND by ROUND 


Written in coliaboration with 
Myron M. Stearns—$2.50 





Win more games 


with the aid of this practical guide for teach- 
ing and developing basketball technique by 
University of Kansas’ “Phog” Allen. ‘‘The 
book has everything. All of Allen’s basket- 
ball savvy went into its making. Every 
fundamental of the play has been covered 
with the great fidelity to detail characteristic 
of his coaching.” Scholastic Coach. 


BETTER BASKETBALL 
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490 pages, illus., $4.00 





Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 0., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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champions is the proper take-off mark. I 
think if we spent more time on that than 
on anything else we would be well repaid. 
I have found the correct spot for the take- 
off to be directly under the hands when 
the hands are placed on the pole and the 
pole is placed in the box; the vaulter 
stands with both feet under him so that, if 
a plumb line were dropped from the upper 
edge of the hands, past the back of the 
head, down the back to the heels, it would 
touch, approximately, the correct spot for 
the take-off. It is very seldom that the 
take-off point will be any nearer the 
standard than the plumb line dropped 
from the hands directly back of the head. 
Some vaulters will do better if the take-off 
is a little farther back than if the pole is 
placed in the pole-vault box and the hand 
is elevated behind the head. You will find 
that point somewhere around 10 feet or so 
from the box; it may be 10 feet, 6 inches 
from the box with the pole in the take-off 
box. 

As the shift is made into the box, the 
lower hand is raised to or near the upper 
hand, and the shift is made with the hand 
directly in front of the head. It should 
not be to the right or to the left, so the 
beginner learns by standing on both feet 
and shifting the lower hand to the upper 
one, putting the pole in the box. That 
must be learned accurately and definitely 
because an undershift or an overshift of 
the hand in front of the head throws the 
jumper off as he holds on to the pole and 
goes into the air. 


Practicing Without the Pole 


We do a great deal of pole vaulting 
without the pole. We have suspended 
from a large beam in our athletic field, a 
part of a bamboo pole or a big heavy rope. 
The pole vaulter takes his position with 
his hands on the bamboo pole and stands 
there. If he is right-handed he takes off 
from his left foot and swings the right knee 
up and forward, and poles himself from 
that position, kicking his feet right straight 
up in the air alongside the pole, and turn- 
ing his body as he poles himself up. He 
can do that many times without any par- 
ticular fatigue, and it gives him the same 
practice as running down the runway. 

When the vaulter learns to pull himself 
up with his arms, point his feet towards 
the sky, turning the body as he does that, 
he has gone a long way in learning the 
technique of vaulting. The pulling of the 
arms continues until the body has gone 
well above the position of the hands, and 
then continues as the feet are driven up. 

Get slow motion pictures of any of the 
good vaulters, and you will find that, as 
the body is pulled up with the arm pull, 
the body continues to be driven right up 
in the air with the feet straight up in the 
air past the point of holding the pole. In 
other words, it is called “finishing the 
vault.” Do not let the vaulter get half 


way through the vault, then let go the 
pole and fly away. 


The Pull-up 


When we speak of the bamboo pole do- 
ing all the work, the vaulter hangs on to 
the pole and does not vault or attempt to 
jump as he leaves the ground. As he goes 
into the pit from his take-off foot, the op- 
posite leg from the take-off is continued 
in the forward motion just as you do in 
running broad jumps. The leg is con- 
tinued, which instantly swings the hips up 
to and past the bamboo pole, and the 
vaulter holds on to the pole in that posi- 
tion with his arms somewhat flexed at the 
elbows. I do not like to have the arms 
perfectly straight. He carries it in that 
position until the pole begins to attain a 
perpendicular position. Now if you do 
that you must place the standard toward 
the pit away from the vertical position of 
the pole when it is not in position. We 
teach all of our vaulters that they must 
place the standard some twelve or eighteen 
inches toward the pit and then hold on to 
the pole until it is in a vertical position 
before they actually do their pulling up. 
The more power that is put into the pull- 
up and the drive from the pole, the higher 
the vaulter will go. Some of the boys 
have a tremendous lift with the arms as 
they drive into that bamboo pole with 
their body hanging on to it. They are 
like the monkey on the stick. 

The coach must get at the start of the 
runway and watch his vaulter as he goes 
into the take-off box, to be sure that the 
shift is made correctly, and that he is not 
undershifting or overshifting. The coach 
must be at the point just opposite the 
take-off and should be at a considerable 
distance from the standard to watch the 
point of the take-off, to be sure that the 
vaulter is not taking off too close or too 
far away from the straight vertical line, 
as explained in the paragraph on the take- 
off. The coach must watch the action 
of the opposite leg to be sure that it is 
continuing on as the take-off is made. By 
all means, the coach must watch the posi- 
tion of the body against the bamboo pole 
as the pole goes up in the air. At no 
time must that pole be allowed to get 
away from close contact with the body. 
Unless the pole is held tight in against the 
body, the vaulter is lost and has no con- 
trol of his body in the air. The vaulter 
must feel at all times that he has perfect 
control of his body, and if he has that 
feeling, then he is in a position to drive 
himself up. The point to emphasize, I am 
sure, is the fact that the vaulter drives his 
feet straight up in the air instead of let- 
ting them go out over the bar, trying to 
jump up or clear the bar. 

Question: If he keeps the pole away 
from his body will it spoil the vault? 

Dean CroMWELL: Usually the fault 
lies in the shifting of the hands, or it could 
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THE NEW Jen: Shigeed BASKETBALL BANK 











REAR VIEW showing the sturdy SOLID 
STEEL bracing and attachment plates. 


SIDE VIEW showing the 

smooth one-piece face 

formed from a single 
sheet of steel. 


The New Goal! 


It attaches behind the 
bank. The supporting 
arms are die-formed to 
curve inward slightly in 
compliance with the 
official rules. 


THE NEW BANK HAS ONLY 43% OF THE 
AREA OF THE OLD BANK 


Old-Type Bank 24 Sq. Ft. 








New-Type Bank 10.3 Sq. Ft. 





A smaller target of different shape the new 

bank will "muddle" many a team unfamiliar 

with it. It completely "junks" the game as 
played with the old rectangular banks. 





As Legalized by the 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL COMMITTEE 


of the United States and Canada 


—The Rules Authority for the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Associations, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Canadian |. A. U. and «+ 





Teams winning basketball laurels this season 
will be teams which have mastered the new 

"fan-shaped-bank" style of game. Teams with- 
out benefit of practice with the new equipment 
will be ' 'blitzkrieged. "" The Porter-made Fan- 
Shaped Bank is exactly as the National Basket- 
ball Committee intended i it. It possesses every 
official feature. But it costs less than the old 
bank cost, and we allow the freight on every 
one shipped. Write today and learn the amaz- 
ing facts! 
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Amazing Value! 
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Clock is instantly adjustable for different 
length periods. New large 30-inch dial. 
Big score figures show 250 feet. Complete 
with 50 feet of'cable. Write today for 
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1. A coaching aid for beginning coaches. 
. A review for experienced coaches. 
. Complete single and double-wing offense 
as used by author. 
. — types of defense as used by au- 
r. 


. Weekly scout reports on the leading Col- 
lege and Pro Clubs playing Intersectional 


7. Opportunity to have your specific prob- 
lems of ss and defense answered 


col y. 
8. Favorite scoring plays of winning 


coaches, and unique defenses. 


Who conducts it? 
1. Former head coach of Marblehead High 
School, in Massachusetts, 
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be very easily caused by letting the oppo- 
site leg go towards the left at the time 
the take-off is made. If the vaulter starts 
and swings the opposite leg to the left in- 
stead of straight ahead, then he has im- 
mediately started the motion you dia- 
grammed. Be sure that the opposite leg 
goes straight on instead of over to the left, 
because when he starts pulling himself in 
the air his body is turned over on that side 
and he will go across the bar with his body 
in a crooked position. In other words, he 
does not have it under control. 

Question: Would the fact that so many 
of the boys get chafed along the ribs cause 
them to keep the pole away from the 
body ? 

Dean Cromwe.t: If they had the 
proper point or take-off they would not 
have badly chafed ribs due to contact with 
the pole. 

Question: Would it be too far or too 
close? 

Dean CroMWELL: Usually too close. 

Question: Too far to the left or too far 
to the right? 

Dean CromMweLL: There are some 
vaulters who have considerable trouble in 
making the take-off in a straight line. 
Many a right-handed vaulter will wish to 
place his left foot well over to the left- 
hand side of the runway. You must cor- 
rect that. If you have a right-handed 
vaulter who makes a take-off from the 
left foot, with the left foot way over to 
the left-hand side of the runway, put 
something there that the runner cannot 
possibly step on, and have him practice, 
having his foot exactly in the center of 
the runway as he has been running down. 
Have him continue in a straight line. The 
left-hand vaulter would have his right foot 
well over toward the left-hand side, and 
that will not throw him off as he goes up 
in the air. The entire run is made per- 
fectly straight. The position of the body 
as it follows the bamboo pole in the air is 
as straight as it can be, right in the center 
of the crossbar as he comes down the 
downward flight. 

Question: What do you think about 
aluminum poles? 

Dean CromweLi: I like them very 
much. We like to use them especially with 
beginners. 

Question: Can you explain how the 
pole is held in turning over the bar? 

Dean Cromwe.i: The legs in the air 
aid in bringing the arms away from the 
crossbar in the downward flight because 
the legs are elevated right straight up to- 
ward the sky, and the hands are on the 
pole as the legs come down. The final 

can be given downward with the 

at the time the legs are brought 

. As a rule, right-handed vaulters 

of the pole with the left hand, and 

final thrust is given with the right 

the right leg is brought down at the 

same time for balance in the air, giving 
the action of a rocking motion of the entire 


body, pulling the body and the arms away 
from the crossbar as the vaulter comes 
down. 

Question: How would you explain the 
fact that some pole vaulters lose form as 
they get towards the higher heights and 
come down on top of the bar? 

Dean CroMWELL: There are two events 
that are not exactly fair in track and field 
athletics. The running high jump and the 
pole jump. Many jumpers get their best 
efforts at a height different from the win- 
ning height. You have seen many a high 
jumper clear a given height by a tremen- 
dous distance, and when the bar was 
raised two inches he might miss it. The 
same is true of the pole vaulter. He might 
get the most perfect efforts below the win- 
ning heights due to the fact that, as the 
bar is raised, the vaulter must delay longer 
in the air before making his effort to clear 
the bar. You have no idea, unless you are 
vaulters, of the difference in elapsed time 
in holding on to a bamboo pole and ele- 
vating your body from 13 feet to 13 feet, 
6 inches, and from 14 feet, 6 inches to 15 
feet. The amount of time that is required 
to let the body go that high in the air is 
such that the vaulter usually misses it until 
he has had long experience in attempting 
those champion heights. The vaulters get 
excited way up in the air and want to clear 
the bar just as the beginning high school 
boy leaves the ground and instantly wants 
to go over the crossbar. 

Question: At what place do you teach 
the boys to start shifting in the box? 

Dean CroMWELL: As they are coming, 
the shift is made from the opposite foot to 
the take-off foot as they lower the front 
end of the pole and place it in the box. 
The pole is lowered and is going down into 
the box and is definitely in the box at the 
time the take-off is made. 

Question: How important is the posi- 
tion of the pole on the take-off? 

Dean CromweEt.: I like to have it in 
front of the face. As a rule the crooked 
vault over the crossbar is occasioned when 
the vaulter does not shift far enough, 
bringing the pole to the side instead of in 
front of his face. 

Question: In other words, he runs in- 
stead of jumps? 

Dean CroMWELL: That sir, is the en- 
tire secret of pole vaulting. You run and 
you do not jump. 


IS article begins a series of discus- 
sions which will appear in each issue of 
the 1940-1941 volume of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL. They are the talks given at the 
annual meeting of the National Track 
Coaches Association held last June at the 
University of Minnesota. The questions 
asked of the speaker and his answers will 
be included. In this way many fine points 
in the coaching of the various track events 
which are so often omitted in track ar- 
ticles will appear in print. The series of 
articles will be especially valuable to the 
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track coaches unable to attend the meet- 
ing last June. 
The October issue will contain a discus- 


sion on The Discus, presented by Clyde 
Littlefield, Track Coach of the University 
of Texas. 


Hints for Installation and Use 
of Loudspeakers 


ECAUSE many schools have seen 
B the wisdom of further increasing 

the, public’s interest in football, 
they are installing loud-speaker equip- 
ment this fall. Second to the actual in- 
stallation, which is of primary importance, 
is the schooling of the announcer in the 
correct use of the equipment. A promi- 
nent engineer and a well-known announcer 
supply the following hints. 


Hints on Installation 


1. Choice of Equipment 


+ ‘a . " 


* 1. 

Fundamentally 80 und amplification 
equipment is classed as portable or perma- 
nent. Portable equipment, usually of low 
power, is designed to fit into portable car- 
rying cases which may be readily moved 
about, and the equipment be quickly set 
up either indoors or outdoors for tempo- 
rary coverage of audiences up to about 
2,000 persons. Portable equipment is in- 
tended to be used outdoors only when the 
weather is fair. This type equipment may 
be damaged if exposed to rain, snow, etc. 
Permanent equipment as the designation 
implies, is installed in permanent fashion 
in a particular location, for use at that 
point only and is designed for year around 
use indoors or outdoors regardless of 
weather conditions. 


2. Type of Equipment Necessary 


The average stadium or athletic field 
sound equipment will consist of one or 
more microphones, one or more amplifiers 
and several sound projector type loud- 
speakers. A close talking or announce- 
type of microphone is best suited for 
sports work. This type of microphone is 
small, rugged, weather-proof and may be 
mounted on a table or may be held in the 
hand of the announcer. The electrical 
characteristics of this type of dynamic 
microphone are especially suited for voice 
work or sports announcing. A “push-to- 
talk” switch enables the announcer to open 
and close the microphone circuit at will so 
as to keep press box or side line conversa- 
tion from being heard through the sound 
system during intervals when no announce- 
ments are being made. 


3. Number of Amplifiers 


Whether we use one amplifier or a group 
of amplifiers depends entirely on the size 


of the audience to be covered. For exam- 
ple: A single 50-watt amplifier may sup- 
ply sufficent power for loudspeakers to 
cover an audience of 5,000 persons while 
for 20,000 persons we might expect to re- 
quire from four to six 50-watt amplifiers. 
In the latter case it is preferable to use 
four 50-watt units working together rather 
than a single 200-watt unit. If a failure 
should be experienced with the single 200- 
watt unit we would lose sound entirely 
while with the group of fifty-watt units 
one, two or even three could fail and we 
would still have some power left to carry 
us through. Amplifier units may be 
mounted in metal cabinets which may be 
located in the stand press box, in dressing 
or utility rooms under the stands. Remote 
control facilities are available which may 
be carried to the desired control point, 
eliminating the necessity of filling the con- 
trol room with equipment. 


4. Location of the Amplifiers 


Loudspeakers for the athletic field or 
stadium should be of the sound projector 
directional type with resinous Or other 
types of weatherproof diaphragms. The 
most acceptable practice in locating sta- 
dium loudspeakers is to mount a number 
of such units on a tower or score board at 
one end of the field, preferably the end 
from which prevailing winds reach the 
field. The sound from the speakers is 
carried with the wind so to speak, rather 
than against the prevailing winds and 
more constant coverage is obtained. Each 
sound projector directional type loud- 
speaker has a certain angle of distribution 
through which it projects sound. Anala- 
gous to this is the common garden hose 
spray nozzle. While the spray of the gar- 
den hose can be varied by adjusting the 
nozzle the spray or angle of distribution of 
the sound projector is fixed with each type. 
If then we wish to cover an angle in ex- 
cess of the angle of a single projector we 
must combine several projectors and ar- 
range the spray from each so that one just 
overlaps the adjoining one. Thus, if we 
use an average angle of 30 degrees for one 
speaker we will require five units to cover 
150 degrees which is the average require- 
ment for athletic field or stadium. 


5. Amount of Power 
Crowd and street noise must always be 


given careful consideration in figuring 
power for outdoor installations. Tre- 
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absorb shock on hard or frozen ground, yet “bite” 
securely on turf-covered fields; FOOTBALL SHOE 
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“ALL STAR” quality, with sponge cushion heel pocket 
and arch support, large nickel eyelets, web back stay 
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America’s leading basketball shoe. WHITE OLYMPIC ALL 
STAR ... This smart white canvas shoe has lots of friends on 
basketball courts everywhere. BLACK LEATHER ALL STAR 
..- No finer leather basketball shoe than this model, made of 
black Kanga yellowback leather. ALL STAR GAME SHOE... 
Guaranteed NON-MARKING on any type of floor. COLORED 
LEATHER ALL STARS available in white, red, blue and green. 
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mendously greater power is required for 
5,000 screaming football fans than for 
5,000 persons seated quietly listening to a 
lecturer. It is a good rule in outdoor 
installations to slightly overpower the job 
rather than to be right on the line. 


Hints for the Announcer 
1. Know the Rules 


The announcer must thoroughly know 
the rules. He must know the rules so 
that he can enlarge upon the officials’ de- 
cision. He must not, however, take it 
upon himself to first guess the official. In- 
stead, he must know the officials’ signals 
so that he can immediately relay that in- 
formation on to the crowd. In connection 
with this the announcer can oftentimes 
prevent acts of unsportsmanlike conduct 
from the stands by clarifying the reason 
for the penalty. If unsportsmanlike con- 
duct results from the stand, it is the busi- 
ness of the announcer to go right on talk- 
ing until the band can get started playing. 
It is recommended that announcers attend 
rules meetings with the officials and take 
part in the various discussions on rules 
interpretations. 


2. Know the Game of Football 


It is imperative that the announcer 
know the offenses of both the home team 
and the visitors. The announcer may do 
a great deal in increasing interest in foot- 
ball by educating the public. Consequent- 
ly, he must be sure that the formation is 
what he calls it. 


3. Know the Players of Both Teams 


In addition to knowing the names of his 
own players, he must know the names of 
the visiting players. It is suggested that 
the home announcer write the opposing 
school’s athletic director on the first of 
the week before the game asking if he will 
bring an assistant manager to help with 
the announcing. It is suggested that the 
announcer and the visiting manager, as- 
signed to him, go over the chief offensive 
formations and positions of the probable 
players. 


4. Be Prepared to Ad Lib 


In this connection the announcer should 
know interesting items concerning the 
players, coaches and officials which he can 
use during time-outs. In some schools, 
the announcers use the time before the 
game to give a brief history of the two 
coaches and interesting facts concerning 
the series between the two teams. 


5. Stick to Football 


By sticking to football we mean that no 
announcements should be made except 
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during the half. To prevent too much an- 
nouncing for individuals in the stands to 
eall such and such a number many schools 
have adopted the policy of having people 
leave their seat number at the office if they 
are expecting a call. In this case they are 
notified privately by an usher. 


Nine Outstanding Plays 
in the 


1940 All-Star Game 


(Continued from page 19) 


to Isbell who faked to the fullback and 
then dropped back and forward-passed 
to Hutson. The offensive right end 
screened off the safety. 

The play shown in Diagram 7 was also 
a touchdown play. Hutson at, first faked 
in, then out and then back in. His faking 
and speed helped him a great deal. The 
safety was held up by the offensive right 
end. Isbell received the ball from the 
center, faked to the fullback and then 
dropped back to forward-pass to Hutson. 

Diagram S8—Isbell received the ball 
from the center and ran far to his right 
and then passed to the right offensive end 
who had delayed and gone over to the 
weak side. This play went for a touch- 
down. The right defensive halfback was 
pulled over on the fake end run. 

The play shown in Diagram 9 was a 
trap play on the defensive right guard. 
The offensive left guard pulled out to his 
left and blocked the defensive right tackle. 
Two came over and blocked the defensive 
right guard. The tailback 4 received the 
ball from center, faked it to 3 and then 
carried it between the two guards. 


The Care and Prevention | 
of Injuries Through 
Proper Taping 


(Continued from page 29) 


Taping for a Hip Pointer 


Taping for a hip pointer, which is a 
bruise on the crest of the ilium and prob- 
ably the most painful of athletic injuries, 
is for the purpose of relieving the pull on 
strains in three different sets of muscles 
and immobilizing the entire injured area. 
These strains are up and down, forward 
up and forward down. Therefore, the ath- 
lete should bend slightly sideways towards 
the trainer so as to shorten the area to be 
taped. Then when he straightens up, a 
greater tension is placed on the tape 
which permits it to relieve the injured 
muscles and tendons, and to spread the 
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support over a wider area. It is necessary 
to use extreme pressure when applying the 
tape, which, you will note, is placed suc- 
cessively in three directions. The vertical 
strips start well down on the thigh and 
buttocks and cross over the point of the 
ilium and are carried half way up the rear 
and front of the trunk. The horizontal 
strips are started just below the injury 
and carried across the body with a good 
overlap until they cover the side up to 
the ribs. Note that the vertical strips do 
not have much overlap at the lower ends, 


but are “fanned” out more at the top. | 


Sufficient tape must be used to thoroughly 
immobilize the entire area of strain and 
this usually takes six or seven strips in 
each direction. When taping a hip pointer, 


the important things to remember are: 
That the athlete should bend sideways 
slightly towards the trainer; that extreme 
pressure should be used; that the tape 
should be carried well up and across the 
back and abdomen, and that the entire 
area of strain should be well covered. You 
will then have a support that will give ef- 
fective relief to the injury. 

The ATHLETIC JoURNAL wishes to give 
credit for these illustrations to the Bike 
Web Manufacturing Company. They are 
taken from the film “Taping Technique,” 
a four-reel 16 mm. film, available in both 
sound and silent prints. The film is dis- 
tributed on request only. Coaches are 
invited to write at once to the above com- 
pany for reservations. 


The Status of Night Football in 
Ohio High Schools 


(Continued from page 11) 


3. In changing to night football, school 
men are yielding to pressure from adults 
whose motives are colored by pecuniary 
and personal interests, rather than guiding 
themselves by a long-range view of the 
welfare of their pupils. 

4. The schools deliberately multiply the 
problems of home life by instituting night 
football. 

5. Practices and games take boys away 
from home too many nights. 

6. Distractions after-night games delay 
boys and girls getting home until a late 
hour. 

7. Traffic hazards are increased at night. 

8. Possibility of an increase in the moral 
hazard during and after the night games. 


Advantages 


1. Increased gate receipts, which in turn 
secure increased educational advantages 
for the youth. 

2. More fans can see the games, an im- 
portant phase in the public relations pro- 
gram of a school. 

3. Problems of discipline are lightened 
because of the number of parents attend- 
ing. 

4. Less chance of conflict with Saturday 
college games. 

5. There is less school time lost. 

6. Lights may be used for other activi- 
ties of educational value. 

7. The weather is cooler in the evening 
than in the afternoon, at least until mid- 
October. 

8. Playing on Friday nights permits 
postponement of games to Saturday in 
case of bad weather. 

In answer to the question, “If you care 
to make it, a statement as to your general 
reaction toward night football will be ap- 
preciated,” a few of the remarks given are 
listed : 

“Being able to have school with all stu- 
dents, teachers, etc., present until time for 


dismissal is worth more than any objec- 
tional features there may be to night foot- 
ball.” 

“T can’t see that it affects the boys any, 
and certainly we are able to buy better 
and more equipment which will afford bet- 
ter protection and give more boys an 
opportunity to play. They can say what 
they want about commercializing high 
school athletics, but until the state of Ohio 
recognizes football as part of the curricu- 
lum and allows the school boards to buy 
the equipment, we will have to play these 
games for the public as well as for the 
boys.” 

“It adds a desirable social attraction for 
young people in that it attracts students 
at the expense of some less desirable 
affairs.” 

“TI personally believe that day football 
is clearer, more colorful and much health- 
ier for both spectators and players, and 
that the number of serious automobile ac- 
cidents have, and in the future will be 
greatly increased, since driving conditions 
at night are more unfavorable than in the 
daytime. However, until my opinions are 
either proved or disproved by accurate 
statistics, we will continue to play night 
football. We feel that one of the greatest 
objections to the game from an adminis- 
trative standpoint is that it takes boys and 
girls away from home one more night. If 
we are to eliminate’ the disintegration of 
the American home and the resulting de- 
structive factors, we must profoundly con- 
sider this viewpoint.” 

“T favor night football when it is not the 
‘be-all’ and ‘end-all’ of the entire school 
athletic program.” 

“Something had to be done to meet ex- 
penses. Our experience has been most 
favorable. The field is almost as bright as 
day. Rowdyism is as much out of place 
as in the daytime. My fears have been 
proved to be groundless.” 
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Organization of the 
First Three Weeks of 
the Regular Season 


(Continued from page 17) 


around the track before going in today. 
Tuesday—August 27. 

Backs: Backfield co-ordination on off- 
tackle play, reverse play, weak-side half- 
spinner and triple pass. 20 minutes. 

Line: Explanation of preliminary group 
work for offensive stance and charge, de- 
fensive stance and charge, pulling out of 
the line and blocking. Work on pulling 
out of the line and work ends on head- 
block. 20 minutes. 

Entire squad: Shoulder-block, empha- 
sizing the five points of the day before. 
10 minutes. 

Review basic seven-man line defense. 
Add the play of our six-man line. Explain 
in detail. 15 minutes. 

Review offensive formation and off- 
tackle play. Add: Reverse play, weak- 
side half spinner and straight buck. 20 
minutes. 

Run signals for these plays. 15 minutes. 

Have four groups covering passes with 
backs and ends taking their turn on indi- 
vidual pass defense. 20 minutes. 

Encourage a lap again today. 
Wednesday—August 28. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Stance, 
charge and blocking and pulling. Backs— 
Stance, start and co-ordination. Indi- 
vidual. 

Entire squad: Shoulder-block. 10 min- 
utes. 

Offense: Line. Offensive line blocking. 
Add outside buck and spinner from re- 
verse play. 20 minutes. 

Backfields: Co-ordination. Add the 
above plays for backs also. 20 minutes. 

Forward-pass offense: Show pass from 
off-tackle play long and short. 20 minutes. 

Run signals. 15 minutes. 

Offensive play of the punt. 20 minutes. 

Cover punts. 15 minutes. 
Thursday—August 29. 

Give out equipment. 

Entire squad: Shoulder-block and tack- 
ling. 15 minutes. 

Backs: Individual pass defense. 30 min- 
utes. 

Linemen: Six on offense against three 
on defense with ball-carrier and _line- 
backer. 30 minutes. 

Forward-pass offense: Live blocking. 
Add passes from end run and reverse plays. 
30 minutes. 

Show offense and defense for spread for- 
mation. 30 minutes. 

Run signals: 15 minutes. 
Friday—August 30. 

Group blockings: Wing-back and end 
on tackle. Blocking-backs and fullbacks on 
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Today's Most Scientific Baskethall Shoes! 


BROOKS 71:- Balence 
BASKETBALL SHOES 


Featuring CONTROLLED CORRECTION 
Secured by the New TRI-BALANCE INSOLE 


Eliminates forward motion 
and side-slip of the foot 
INSIDE the shoe! 





Coaches will be quick to appreciate the 
advantages of this sensational develop- 
ment. By perfecting balance, it promotes 
greater speed, comfort and safety—pro- 
longs the life of the shoe—protects the 
metatarsal arch. Your team will be lit- 
erally “on their toes” if equipped with 
these outstanding shoes! 


PROFESSIONAL, COLLEGIATE and 
SCHOLASTIC MODELS 
New in design. . . . Scientific in construction. 
. . . Prevents forward motion and side-slip. 
. . . Light weight. . . . Flexible. . . 
Positive support. . . . Greater speed. 
. . Longer service. . 
accurate play. ... 
covered by patents. 


TRI - BALANCE 
is New 
and 
Exclusive 
with BROOKS 


Contact your dealer 
or write us direct 





ATHLETE’S FOOT PREVENTATIVE 


Midland 
ATHALOH 


A SODIUM HYPERCHLORITE DISINFECTANT HAVING AN AVAIL- 
ABLE CHLORINE CONTENT OF 8. THIS IS TWICE THE CONTENT 
FOUND IN THE AVERAGE SIMILAR COMPOUNDS—MORE INFOR- 
MATION ON REQUEST. 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 


DUBUQUE 


IOWA 
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THE 


ANSWER TO A COACH'S PRAYER! 


SAFE-PLAY 


Non-Shatterable Glasses 
for the player with faulty vision 


For those players on your teams who need glasses— 
investigate Safe-Play sports goggles. With these 
optically correct glasses you eliminate clumsy spec- 
tacle guards, yet give athletes the full protection of 
non-shatterable lenses, ground to prescription. De- 
signed by a coach, and scientifically fitted to correc- 
tion by an optometrist, these goggles supply a need 
long lacking in American athletics. For the lenses 
are mounted in a comfortable rubber goggle. New 
features permit unusual split-vision area. This is the 
only rubber goggle in America designed specifically 
for FOOTBALL. The same lenses may be quickly 
changed at the end of the season to rugged frames 
for BASKETBALL—TRACK—BASEBALL. 


SAFE-PLAY GOGGLES ARE USED AND RECOMMENDED 
BY PROMINENT COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS . . . WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


SAFE-PLAY GOGGLE COMPANY 


438 E. Grand Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 





Keeps mats 

“springy” and thick 
through years of service, 
outlasts several covers! 


Always insist on a filler of Genuine All Hair 
OZITE when you buy or recondition your gym 
mats ... it’s safer and actually more economical 

. it stays “alive” through years of hard punish- 

ment and may be used again when the covers wear 
out! 
OZITE is heavier and denser than ordinary 
cushion felt—its laminated construction insures a 
flat, lumpless lie. No needles are used in OZITE 
Platen Process felting, so none can break off and 
fall into the felt. I ALWAYS SAFE! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 





ends. Two on one for guards and tackles. 
Centers on centers. 45 minutes. 

Defensive play of the punt. 20 minutes. 

Offense and defense of spread. 25 min- 
utes. 

Give inside-tackle play. Run signals. 20 
minutes. 

Play of the point after touchdown. 15 
minutes. 

Tuesday—September 3. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Funda- 
mentals. Backs—Show probable passes of 
first opponent. 

Shoulder-block. Tackling. 10 minutes 

Group blocking. (As Friday.) 30 min- 
utes. 

Show probable offense of first opponent. 
20 minutes. 

Give scoring play and pass from it. Run 
signals. 20 minutes. 

Point after touchdown. 10 minutes. 
Wednesday—September 4. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Charg- 
ing on opponent’s offense. Backs—Pass de- 
fense against opponent’s probable passes. 

Offensive scrimmage. (Running and 
passing.) 60 minutes. 

Look at opponent’s offense again. 15 
minutes. 

Give pass and run from punt formation. 
Run signals. 15 minutes. 
Thursday—September 5. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Offen- 
sive blocking. Backs—Backfield co-ordi- 
nation. 

Offensive scrimmage. (First and second 
teams against third and fourth teams.) 
30 minutes. 

Punt scrimmage (offense and defense). 
30 minutes. 

Take up the kick-off. 15 minutes. 

Point after touchdown. (Scrimmage.) 
15 minutes. 

Announce the division of the squad for 
an intra-squad game on Saturday. 
Friday—September 6. 

Preliminary group work: Linemen: 
Fundamentals. Backs: Co-ordination. 

Offensive scrimmage. (Dummy or live, 
depending upon the condition of the 
squad.) 30 minutes. 

Defensive scrimmage. 30 minutes. 

Run signals. 15 minutes. 

Review kick-off and point after touch- 
down. 15 minutes. 

All of this day’s workout to be on the 
basis of the team division for the next 
day’s game. 

Saturday—September 7. 

Intra-squad game. 
Monday—September 9. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Charge 
against opponent’s offense. Backs—Pass 
defense for opponent’s passes. 

Shoulder-block. 10 manutes. 

Offensive scrimmage. 60 minutes. 

Punt scrimmage. 20 minutes. 

Run signals. 15 minutes. 
Tuesday—September 10. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Offen- 
sive line scrimmage. Backs—Pass defense 
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or co-ordination. (Depending on which 
seems to be needed at the time.) 

Offensive scrimmage. 45 minutes. 

Defensive scrimmage against first op- 
ponent’s probable offense. 30 minutes. 

Run signals and point after touchdown. 
15 minutes. 

Wednesday—September 11. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Charge 
against opponent’s offense. Backs—Pass 
defense. 

Line: Offensive line scrimmage. 20 min- 
utes. 

Backs: Co-ordination. 20 minutes. 

Offensive dummy scrimmage. 30 min- 
utes. 

Defensive scrimmage against opponent’s 
offense. 20 minutes. 

Kick-off and point after touchdown. 20 
minutes. 

Thursday—September 12. 

Preliminary group work: Line—Charge 
against opponent’s offense. Backs—Pass 
defense. 

Review defense and details for oppo- 
nents. Show strong plays and other pos- 
sibilities. 20 minutes. 

Offense against probable defense. 30 
minutes. 

Cover punts. (Dummy.) 15 minutes. 

Run signals. 10 minutes. 

Point after touchdown. 15 minutes. 


Interpretation 


On reporting to practice the first day, 
the boys are assigned to lockers for the 
season. We rent the boys a combination 
lock at this time also. 

The first day after everyone is on the 
field, we review the exercises that we use 
for warming up and take everyone through 
them together. After the first day, each 
boy goes through these immediately on 
coming on to the practice field. It usually 
takes about four minutes to run through 
these but it has proved worth while in 
that we feel it has cut down our injuries 
considerably, especially injuries of the 
sprain and torn-ligament type. We be- 
believe that a football player doing this 
is analogous to a baseball player or track 
man warming up before going into his 
strenuous work. 

We spend a great deal of time on what 
we call backfield. co-ordination. This con- 
sists of footwork, ball-handling and timing 
for our offensive plays. This is sometimes 
done in complete backfields or broken up 
with the halfbacks working together on 
the plays involving them and the fullbacks 
and blocking-backs doing likewise. It also 
may be broken down for plays involving 
the tail-backs and fullbacks and fullbacks 
and wing-backs depending upon the par- 
ticular plays that we wish to emphasize 
at that time. 

We have what we call our preliminary 
group work. This takes place immediately 
after the boys have taken their exercises 
and before our regular session starts after 
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KAHNFAST 
SATINS. 


—the dress-up fabrics for 
basketball, baseball, soft- 
ball, soccer, track. 21 
sparkling colors that make 
your team look like the 
winner every time! 


IRONSIDE 


Football Twill 


The PRE-SHRUNK 
Uniform Material 


that’s woven to allow hard- 
working bodies to breathe! 


If you haven't seen these folders, 
we ll be ony to send you a copy 
of each, together with the name of 
your nearest uniform maker. 








Six-Man Football Scorebook 


by A. W. Larson 


The 1939 rules require that there shall be two scorers. Make scoring easy by using Larson's 
Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football. A simple, complete, and accurate record of 
running scores, yards gained and lost, penalties, time-outs and complete summary of the 
game. A definite aid in selecting honor and all-star teams. 


The only scorebook for the Six-Man game _ Price $1.00 


Six-Man Football Manual 


by A. W. Larson 


New and up-to-the-minute information on plays, offense, defense, touchdown tourneys, decid- 
ing championships by tournaments, etc. Order from your favorite Sporting Goods Company 
or from A. W. Larson, Walcott, North Dakota. 











Coach, let Nelson 

Combed Yarn Cotton Socks 

hap you meet or go under your 

1940 budget and still ge your boys the foot protec- 
tion and comfort they heed. 


Nelson Socks are made of best grade combed cotton 
yarn, pre-shrunk and “cushipnized.” They wearlike iron 
and yet rest the feet. They wAsh perfectly, won’t shrink. 


And most important is the Nelson seamless foot . . . 
not one seam in sole, heel, toe to chafe or bind 
. . » real comfort there! 


Use them ¥his season . . . you'll 
like the sa¥ings you make, your 
boys will lille the new foot-free- 
dom and conifort Nelson ‘“‘Cush- 
ionized’”’ Cormgbed Yarn Socks 
give them. Qrder from your 
sporting goods Yistributor now. 


We 


NELSON ga 
COTTON SOCKS 


@ Made Only by NELSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Illinois 





everyone is on the field. We allow ample 
time before starting our regular work so 
that we have sufficient time to accomplish 
something during this period. We feel that 
the most important individual funda- 
mentals the linemen will perform are: 1. 
Offensive stance and charge. 2. Defensive 
stance and charge. 3. Blocking. 4. Pulling 
out of the line. I believe that a boy who 
is interested and wants to improve can 
come out and start working on these 
fundamentals and improve and develop 
them. We feel the same way about the 
backs and have them working on: 1. 
Stance and start. 2. Individual pass de- 
fense. 3. Backfield co-ordination. 4. Block- 
ing. 

In following out this organization we 
eliminate a great amount of time often 
wasted by the boys who get out early and 
play around at something that will be of 
little value to them, in so far as their de- 
velopment at their particular position is 
concerned Occasionally, however, later in 
the season, when it is apparent that a 
session of good horseplay and fun will 
pick-up the spirit of the squad we aban- 
don our work for a day and encourage 
the boys to play around and have a good 
time. This sometimes works wonders after 
a disappointing loss and will bring them 
back the following day ready to bear down 
again. 

For practice on pulling out of the line 
we use two drills; one is of an individual 
nature emphasizing stance and start. The 
other is a group drill. We work the boys 
in groups of six, emphasizing speed in get- 
ting out, in making the turn and in block- 
ing in the open-field (Diagram 1). 

The first time, 1 and 2 pull and 
block 5 and 6. Three takes the position 
of center and 4 the position of the offen- 
sive end. Five represents the defensive 
fullback and 6 the defensive halfback. On 
the next turn they rotate with 1 and 2 
taking the places of 5 and 6 and 5 and 6 
taking the places of 3 and 4 and 3 and 4 
doing the pulling. 

This then may be changed for the re- 
verse play set-up with the tackle and 
guard pulling as shown in Diagram 2. In 
this drill the boys work on both the inside 
and the outside-tackle play. 

We like to have our linemen charge 
against our opponent’s method of putting 
the ball in play, especially if they use a 
shift. We do this by setting up a third or 





© 
© 


QOQ__@ 


Diagram 1 
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fourth team, using our opponent’s method 
and running their basic plays. We then 
set our linemen as to the spacing we expect 
to use against this offense and let them 
charge with the ball. This helps their tim- 
ing and makes them more familiar with 
the offense. 

When our linemen are working on offen- 
sive line scrimmage, we use one of two 
alternatives with the backs. 1. Backfield 
co-ordination. 2. Forward pass defense. 

On the latter we have all of the ends 
but the two or four necessary for line 
scrimmage, working with the backfields on 
the pass defense. Our organization for this 
set-up calls for a set of backs on defense 
and the other backfields and ends on of- 
fense. This is carried out by having the 
probable passes of our opponents put on a 
large cardboard in good clear diagram so 
that the quarterback in each group can 
point to the pass play he wishes to exe- 
cute and his group can readily see their 
assignments. The boys in each backfield 
will take their turn on defense. The ends 
and centers are alternated so that they 
may get their practice on offensive line 
scrimmage as well as on their pass defense. 


Assignment of Equipment 


On the fourth day we are ready for 
equipment. We have all of the necessary 
information for each boy so that it is sim- 
ply a problem of laying out the equipment 
that we want him to have. Our student 
managers take care of this on the after- 
noon of the third practice day and the 
boys, on reporting the next day, find their 
equipment in their lockers ready for them. 
This saves much time and, in addition, 
each boy has the exact equipment that 
we wish him to have. 

This article may not give all of the 
answers to questions that might arise from 
this organization set-up for the first three 
weeks of practice, but I believe they have 
been covered in the articles on Theory and 
Organization of High School Football 
which appeared in the May and June 
issues of this publication. 


ALL-AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC BASKETBALL 
and FOOTBALL 


SCORE BOARDS 


DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 

















DECKER MFG. CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
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The King 2-Way S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
FOOTBALL PANT will be used 
on many fields this fall 


Partial List of Users of King 2-Way Stretch Football Pants 
Universities and Colleges 


» 


has been copied widely because of its instantaneous success, is made only by 
the King Sportswear Company. Available with Tackle Twill Satin Front, 
or Whipcord Front. 


University of Akron 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of Alabama 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Carleton College 

Case School of Applied Science 
University of Chattanooga 
Clemson College 

Colorado State College 
Columbia University 
Creighton University 
Dartmouth College 
University of Denver 

Drexel Institute 

Duke University 

Duquesne University 
Gecrgia Institute of Technology 
University of Georgia 
Glendale (Calif.) Jr. College 
Harvard University 
University of Illinois 
University of lowa 

University of Kentucky 
Lawrence College 

Lovisiana State University 
Mercer University 

University of Miami 
University of Mississippi 
Morningside College 


Muhlenberg College 
Muskingium College 

Newberry College 
Northwestern University 
Norwich University 

Ohio State University 

University of Okiahoma 
Otterbein College 

Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Portiand 

Rice Institute 

Rutgers University 

University of South-Sewanee 
Southwestern College (Tennessee) 
Syracuse University 

University of Tampa 

University of Tennessee 
University of Toledo 

United States Military Academy 
Virginia Military Institute 
Washington State College 
University of Washington 
Wayne (Nebraska) State Teachers College 
Western Reserve University 
William & Mary College 

Yale University 

Youngstown College 


National Professional Football League 


Chicago Bears 
Chicago Cardinals 


Cleveland Rams 
Detroit Lions 


Remember, the Original KING 2-Way S-T-R-E-T-C-H Football Pant, which 














Football Rules for Fall 


How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 
How many yards would your teams have lost, had your players known 


the rules thoroughly? 
Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 
PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 
AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 


necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 —-25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 of more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed please find................ for which send me....... copies 
ESS OSE SO Ro Se eD SRT, eee. 
AGI on se adel Kah kad se RMR a AG see Le dea neet 
Mid Ou dws 5064 Sey mass chbewanacnece des BP ies Se ricdy cons 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 
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Occupying practically 1S stoi 
an entire square block, te 

rising 25 stones high, 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
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® Ideal headquarters tor your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 


CHICAG @ 








—Hope you had a nice vacation 
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SPENT OUR SUMMER RECONDITIONING 
YOUR ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 








There were no vacations or even single days off for the [VORY 
SYSTEM employees this summer. We all had to get right in there | 
and keep on plugging to get your Football Togs cleaned and fixed 


up on time. 


Now we can relax a bit, while you athletic chaps get going on 
turning out winners. Good Luck to you, and many thanks for pro- 


viding such a busy summer for the IVORY SYSTEM squad. 


é) lvorySystem 
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